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of the noblest chapters of the 
history of mankind.”—H. L. 
Mencken, The Nation. $3.50 
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Some aspects of contemporary fic- 
tion competently interpreted for 
the novel reader by an English- 
woman who has been lecturing in 
this country on English literature. 
Her subjects are chiefly English 
and American authors. $2.00 


THE ART OF 
THOUGHT 


By Graham Wallas 
Author of “The Great Society,” etc. 
The aim of this book is to teach 
the use of the mind. It shows the 
difference to the individual be- 
tween unorganized emotional re- 
sponses and the conscious art of 
reasoning. Just ready, $2.75 
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WOLFE By William Plomer 


A powerful English novel—a 
story of miscegenation in Africa. 
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about to say ‘All niggers look alike 
to me.’”—N. Y. World. $2.00 
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able to do without them.” —J/an- 
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can have had any idea of their 
range and interest.... Fascinating.” 


Nation (London) 2 vols. $12.50 


THE SURVIVAL 
VALUE OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By John M. Mecklin 


“Professor Mecklin is one of the 
half dozen teachers who have the 
most influence with Dartmouth 

students. This book shows why. 
Few can fail to benefit from its 
perusal,” —N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
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ITS NOT DONE 
By William C. Bullitt 


A brilliant American novel, the 
story of an aristocrat and his 
conflicts in love and business. 
“Tt is important, significant, 
and above all interesting. 
Whoever reads it puts 
his teeth into thick 
slices of life.”— 
; N. Y. World. 
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A story which gives a 
vivid and realistic picture 
of life in a remote jungle village 
in Ceylon. The motive is the 
tragedy of the decay and destruc- 
tion of such a village. $2.50 
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edition a year ago. Robert Littell 
said of it, “like nothing else in the 
world.” And a lumberman wrote 
the author, “You've got the real 
punch in it all right.” $2.00 


ANUARY 
ARDEN 


By Melville Cane 
Poems of rare charm. $2.00 
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IMPERIAL ROME 
By Martin Nilsson 
The only book of moderate com- 
pass, and by a thorough master of 
his subject, dealing with the whole 


“It may not improb- 
ably prove to be the most 
important contribution in 
recent years to the criticism 
of the British dominion in In- 
dia.”—Nation & Athenaeum. 
“This little book contains big ex- | 
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operation of the coal industry, and this measure he 
could not have brought his party to accept even if 
He therefore chose a 
good tactical position for the inevitable struggle 
by emphasizing the general strike and its alleged 
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EGOTIATORS on both sides of a dispute 
probably never wanted peace more sincerely 

than Premier Baldwin and the leaders of the Trades 
Union Congress of Great Britain. When, in such 
circumstances, war results, it is a sign that the real 
causes of the conflict are to be found not in the 
last-minute manceuvres of the disputants, but in a 
historic course of events which has put the immedi- 
ate situation beyond their control. It is not because 
union leaders rashly decided on a general strike, 
or because Mr. Baldwin took the position that he 
could not continue negotiations unless the strike 
order were withdrawn, that Great Britain has en- 
tered upon her greatest industrial crisis. The gen- 
eral strike order was not an inspiration of the mo- 
ment, it was an outgrowth of a long and intricate 
series of events. It clearly would have been with- 
drawn even at the last hour if the labor leaders 
could have seen the slightest hope that negotia- 
tions on the coal dispute could be continued without 
surrender of their last ditch at the beginning. Like- 
wise Mr. Baldwin could easily have averted the 
general strike and could have disregarded its threat 
by simply continuing negotiations on the mine is- 
sue. But he must have seen clearly that he could 
not satisfy the miners without abandoning private 





[T IS necessary to understand broadly labor's posi- 
tion on coal. During the War labor students o! 
the coal problem explained their conviction that the 
industry was wastefully organized and must, both 
for the sake of the miners and for the sake of the 
public, be nationalized. Political and industrial 
wings of the labor movement accepted this conclu- 
sion. The government, by post-war decontrol of 
the industry, turned it back to its private owners 
much against labor’s will. Almost at once the 
threatened disaster to the miners began to appear. 
A Royal Commission under the chairmanship of 
Justice Sankey was appointed to avert trouble. 
After exhaustive hearings and study it reported, th« 
labor members favoring complete nationalization, 
Justice Sankey favoring a slightly different plan of 
nationalization, and the operators favoring less 
drastic but substantial reforms. Neither the gov- 
ernment nor the operators did anything, however, 
to effectuate any of these reports. Since then crisis 
after crisis has come and gone, each time with the 
threat that the ills of the industry would be assessed 
on the miners by lower wages or longer hours. In 
each crisis serious trouble has been temporarily 
averted by a compromise not touching the basic re- 
organization of the industry which every serious 
student of the subject knows to be essential. Labor 
through its political wing has never ceased urging 
nationalization, and would have brought it about 
by Parliamentary action had it ever commanded a 
majority in Commons. Not having a majority, 
however, labor has through its industrial wing 
steadfastly held the position that whatever is done 
to the industry, the miners’ standards must not 
suffer. If the propertied interests wish to hold the 
responsibility of coal mining in private hands, they 
must also hold the responsibility of maintaining, in 
any way they can, the miners’ standards. 
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341 THE NEW 
JT was after this history of repeated crises and 
disappointments, of profound distrust that either 
mine owners or government would do anything, 
that the recent controversy began. A threatened 
mine strike against lower wages was averted by a 
governmental subsidy to keep the industry going at 
existing wage levels while another Commission 
should investigate it. This Commission went over 
again the familiar data, and came out with the 
conclusion that the industry must be reorganized by 
nationalization of the cual in the ground, consoli- 
dation of mining operations, and other reforms. 
This part of the report labor was not willing to 
accept in toto, but would have taken as a basis 
for negotiations. What caused the trouble was the 
Commission’s recommendation that the subsidy 
cease at once, before the reorganization was under- 
taken, and that immediate adjustments be made to 
allow the industry to continue by lower wages in 
certain districts and collieries. Again labor was 
asked to surrender its cherished standards before 
anything else was done. With the experience of 
the past six years behind it, labor felt with good 
reason that once the industry was allowed to assess 
its immediate losses on miners’ wages, any assur- 
ance that more fundamental measures would be 
undertaken either by the operators or by a party 
in power representing the propertied interests 
would disappear. The battle would be lost at the 
very beginning. It is one thing to reorganize an 
industry so as to continue it without loss on the 
basis of existing wage standards; it is another and 
much harder thing to reorganize it so as to raise 
lowered standards already accepted. 


VIRTUALLY the whole trade-union movement 
has been brought to the conviction that on such an 
issue defeat of the miners will mean defeat of labor 
in general. Why allow lower standards to be im- 
posed piecemeal on the workers of the various in- 
dustries, and thus permit capitalism and the profit 
system, which British labor believes must be gradu- 
ally modified in favor of a more efficient order, to 
continue in the old way at the expense of the wage- 
earners? From such reflections has arisen the 
movement for a general strike in behalf of the 
miners’ standards. One was projected several 
years ago by the old Triple Alliance; it fell to 
pieces at the last moment; but the miners striking 
alone could not force a decisive issue. Labor pro- 
ceeded to organize its forces more effectively. 
There have been many in the movement who have 
deplored this threat, feeling that fundamental 
changes must be brought about in the “constitu- 
tional way” by Parliamentary action. But Parlia- 
mentary power has been indefinitely deferred, and 
in the meantime labor has been forced into defen- 
sive warfare on the industrial field. The pressure 
of the active rank and file has been too strong for 
the conservative trade-union leaders who feared the 
general strike. These leaders eventually found 
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themselves in a position where to prevent the gen. 
eral strike order in support of the miners they 
would have to sacrifice the miners’ standards with 
no assurance of anything in return, and this they 
could not do and retain their leadership. They 
would have been generals watching their armics 
go on to battle without orders and without plan; 
the battle would not have been prevented, but sev. 
ous disorder and defeat would have been well-niv}) 
certain. 


PREMIER Baldwin, in turn, though not liking 
the task of enforcing lower wages upon the miners, 
found himself in a situation where he had to do 
so if the coal industry was to remain under privat 
control and was to settle its own difficulties. Man 
mines cannot operate under present wages. Poss.- 
bly existing rates could be paid to a somewhat 
smaller force after a thorough-going reorganiza. 
tion. But that reorganization has not yet been 
undertaken by the private interests in control. |; 
order to prevent lower wages, therefore, the gov. 
ernment would have had to assume responsibil it) 
for the industry. It could have continued the sub- 
sidy, but if it had done so, the owners would hay. 
had no incentive to reform. It could have taken 
over the industry, met its deficit, if any, and ettec- 
tuated the reforms under public administration 
But to do so would be to do substantially what th: 
Labor party has been urging; if Premier Baldwin 
believed in action of this kind he would be, not in 
the ranks of the Conservatives, but in the opposi- 
tion. The general strike looks to him like 
effort on the part of labor to force him and the 
elected majority behind him to adopt the policy o/ 
the minority, and as such he regards it as a threat 
to constitutional government. This gives him his 
fighting issue. It may turn out that Baldwin, the 
moderate and conciliatory, may thus become th« 
agent of smashing the trade-union movement and 
fastening the fetters of capitalist dictatorship on 
the wage-earners for years. Or it may turn out 
that he will become the agent of the minority in 
carrying out at least part of their wishes. A fight 
to the finish under present circumstances is like!) 
to lead to one or other of these conclusions. 


IN spite of the Washington administration's cool- 
ness and caution, the demand of the farmers to 
be let into the inside of the protective system will 
not be downed. It is becoming clearer every day 
that the weatherwise politician in the White House 
is beginning to see that in this instance a policy of 
do-nothing is likely to cost more votes than can 
safely be spared; and Congress is in such a tremor 
that not only the administration's substitute bi! 
but the farmers’ own Haugen bill is to be given 
respectful consideration. Probably the one thing 
that did more than anything else to create this fecl- 
ing was the defeat of Senator McKinley in the 
Illinois Republican primaries—with which appar- 
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ently his stand on the World Court had less to do 
than the farmer revolt which ex-Governor Low- 
den is so ably leading. Mr. Coolidge is too wary 
to allow this issue to develop into open warfare 
between himself and Mr. Lowden, with the mid- 
western farm groups (not the North Dakota and 
Minnesota “‘radicals’’) on Lowden’s side. And 
many Congressmen who care for their future 
would be reluctant to go on record with Mr. Cool- 
idge if he did open this breach in his party. The 
debate and vote on the farmers’ measures there- 
fore open up a very pretty political problem. 


NOT less of a problem, however, is offered by the 
economic realities back of the farmers’ plea. There 
is no doubt that at present not only the protective 
tariff system but almost the whole business set-up 
favors machine industry as opposed to agriculture. 
There is no doubt that agrarian unrest will continue 
until either something effective happens to turn the 
tide or agriculture assumes a very minor rOle in the 
nation’s economy. The farmers have asked for 
tariffs and got them; but having got the tariffs 
they found that duties did not really protect them 
against world competition in commodities where 
exportable surpluses arise. Their demand for gov- 
ernmental aid in dumping their surpluses abroad at 
world prices while maintaining protected prices in 
this country is therefore quite logical. Such aid 
would be, if it would work, a way of restoring the 
balance hitherto tipped to their disfavor. If every 
group in the country could receive protection equiv- 
alent to that given every other group, we should 
by a long and clumsy process have reached the same 
stage of economic justice which we should have had 
if we had never embarked on a protective policy at 
all. The general economic welfare would suffer 
only to the extent that uneconomic domestic indus- 
tries were being supported. But such a goal is ex- 
tremely dificult of attainment. If equalization fees 
are levied on producers in order to finance the defi- 
cits of exporting agencies, will the same people pay 
the fees who profit by the dumping? Hardly, in 
the cases at least of meat products and wheat. And 
even if a straight subsidy is resorted to, can it be 
applied with success to the object in mind unless the 
farmers succeed in limiting their production? Per- 
haps it will take a demonstration of failure in one 
or more of these respects to bring the farmers 
around to a policy which we regard as sounder in 
the long run—a more fundamental attack on the 
protected industrial system. 


THE Congressional session began with a victory 
for the administration in the passage by Congress 
of the whole Mellon program of tax revision, and 
during its course the administration has succeeded 
also in persuading the Senate to give an equivocal! 
ratification to American participation in the World 
Court and an unequivocal endorsement of the debt 
settlements with Belgium and Italy. But there its 
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achievements come to an end. Only one of the 
other possible subjects for legislation has as yet 
received serious consideration. ‘The exception is, of 
course, the subject of agricultural relief. Krom 
the Republican point of view it is at once necessary 
to do something for the farmer, but impossible to 
do anything which is both satisfactory and saf« 
The Republican leaders are wholly divided about 
what ought to be done, and politically costly as 
may be to do nothing, they may finally adjourn 
without being able to agree upon a remedy for th 
farmer's discontent. In any event they will ent 
the Congressional campaign next fall in an obviously 
weak position. 


‘THE Republican party has always prided itsel! 
upon its ability to make up its mind and to act 
when action is necessary, but it is becoming increas 
ingly clear that under Mr. Coolidge’s leadership 
its power of passing legislation is and must be ex- 
tremely limited. Most legislation is remedial in its 
purpose. It is intended to deal with some sourc: 
of economic or political maladjustment. At pres 
ent, however, the state of mind both of the party 
and of the country is such that it is practically im- 
possible to concentrate public attention on remedics 
of any kind. In this respect the American peop: 
have returned to the psychology of the seventi 
and the nineties of the last century when the farn 
ers and other interests also suffered from serious 
grievances, but when it was impossible to persuad 
the inhabitants of the prosperous states to conside: 
seriously the complaints of the western agrarians. 
It took years of propaganda by Bryan, Roosevelt 
and Wilson to arouse in the American people an) 
will or power to seek a remedy for their ailments, 
and since the War they have returned to their pre- 
vious complacency and lethargy. Obviously Mr. 
Coolidge is the last man to push them along. El 
will fail in the end because during his Presidential! 
terms the American nation will accumulate a hug: 
reservoir full of necessary legislative projects which 
will finally overflow the dam which he is so care- 
fully guarding. 


SIGNING the $19,000,000 Spanish war pension 
bill, President Coolidge reiterates his warning to 
Congress not to run the risk of a deficit by passing 
a lot of miscellaneous appropriation measures now 
before it. At about the same time it is announced 
that the federal tax collections for this quarter 
largely exceed those for the same quarter of 1925, 
and that a surplus for the fiscal year amounting to 
about $250,000,000 is estimated. Evidently Mr. 
Coolidge does not expect receipts to continue as 
large under the lower rates; he does not really 
believe lower taxes will bring greater prosperity. 
Of course it is sound to use a surplus as far as pos- 
sible to retire the bonded indebtedness of the gov- 
ernment. But that is no reason for denouncing all 
pending appropriation measures as raids on the sur- 
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plus. Some of them at least were drawn and intro- 
duced before taxes were cut and without regard to 
the eventual state of the budget arising from tax 
reduction. They happen to have the bad luck to 
have been proposed for late consideration while 
other and perhaps less necessary appropriations 
were being made. It would be most unjust to refuse 
to increase the retirement allowances of federal em- 
ployes, for instance, just because taxes may have 
been reduced too much and the retirement measure 
was postponed for the last days of Congress. 


AS the franc continues to fall, the troubles of 
France abroad continue to consume military ex- 
penditures. At the moment a truce obtains in the 
Riff while Abd-el Krim decides whether he will ac- 
cept the Franco-Spanish offer resulting from the 
recent peace conferences, but his refusal looks ine- 
vitable, and the proposal was apparently made to be 
refused. While using the word ‘‘autonomy,” it de- 
fines autonomy to mean virtually complete sub- 
servience in political affairs to the Sultan of Moroc- 
co, whose powers in turn are to be exercised by the 
French and Spanish protectorates. The truce has 
been utilized by the French to make new disposals 
of troops and prepare for a campaign which it is 
fondly hoped will bring the Rif to their knees be- 
fore the tropical heat beginning’ the middle of June 
makes further warfare dificult. Meanwhile in 
Syria, the Druse, after a period of quiescence, are 
reported to have inflicted a heavy defeat on the 
French, recapturing their capital, taking tanks and 
other munitions and wounding a general. The 
League of Nations report on the extraordinary 
policies of the French in this mandated territory 
is mild white-wash with instructions not to do it 
again; it will be discussed at greater length in our 
pages at a future date. 


AMONG the many things which Congress has 
failed to do in the present session, reapportionment 
of representatives to correspond with the Census of 
1920 is noteworthy. This should have been done 
in 1923; a delay of one or two years might be over- 
looked, but a delay of more than three is deplorable. 
The Constitution, Article I, Section 2, Par. 3, reads: 
‘Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several states . . . according to 
their respective numbers ... The actual enumera- 
tion shall be made within three years after the first 
meeting of the Congress of the United States, and 
within every subsequent term of ten years.” This 
disregard of the Constitution on the part of Con- 
gress has already produced an overbalancing of 
country against city representation, and inequalities 
of other kinds. If carried far it will inevitably re- 
sult in a rotten borough system such as now char- 
acterizes many of our state governments. Unfor- 
tunately reapportionment comes home so close to 
many Congressmen and raises so many troublesome 
questions of petty politics that they are likely to 
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avoid it as long as they can. There is no govern. 
mental agency which can prevent Congress fro 
disobeying a clear constitutional mandate of thi; 
sort—although the Supreme Court can invalidat: 
an act of Congress even when it is unconstitutiona! 
only by tenuous interpretation of five out of ning 
Justices. Positive disobedience of the Constitution, 
rather than negative, can be reprimanded only })y 
the voters. It is to be hoped that the matter wil! 

brought to their attention at the coming election, 


THE crime wave in Chicago broke last week in 
a spray of machine-gun bullets which killed .\s. 
sistant State’s Attorney William McSwiggin, 
two companions, both of whom were connected \ 
the flourishing bootlegging business in the suburb 
of Cicero. The motive for the crime is obscu 
The prevailing theory is that the fusillade w: 
aimed at the bootleggers and caught McSwig: 
through the accident of his presence. But why this 
accident? Why was an assistant state’s attorn 
taking a friendly ride in an automobile with two 
criminals? His colleague, George E. Gorman 
the State’s Attorney’s office, explains that young 
McSwiggin “thought it as necessary to know t). 
methods of gangsters as to know the rules of evi- 
dence—suggested that one of our staff be assign 
to mingle with the gangsters—begged for the hav- 
ardous job.’’ This explanation would also co, 
the presence of State’s Attorney Crowe as guest 
honor at a banquet given by the Genna gang two 
years ago. Against this theory of martyrdom must 
be placed the fact that Doherty was a boyhood pa! 
of McSwiggin who recently prosecuted him for 
murder in a farcical trial which resulted in his ac. 
quittal, that Doherty and Duffy had emerged from 
retirement earlier in the season to work for Crowe's 
renomination at the primary, and helped to rol! 
up a huge majority for him in Cicero, that Dut 
had on his person a list of saloons and gamblinz 
places where tribute for protection was due. Mlc- 
Swiggin’s death emphasizes the connection, long 
matter of notoriety, between the agencies of just 

in Cook County and the criminal world. The on\) 
question today is whether Crowe will be able again 
to “cover up.” The coroner has impaneled an cx- 
cellent jury, and the Union League Club is clamor- 
ing for special counsel to handle the case. Mean- 
while the contemporary message of President Coo! 
idge to the National Crime Commission, “to make 
more effective the efforts of the criminal authorities 
to enforce the law” is scarcely helpful. It is a gen- 
eralization widely accepted in Cook County and 
elsewhere that the police enforce the law by break- 
ing it, that practically the only evidence they gather 
is through confession extorted by torture on in- 
formation received through partnership with crim- 
inals. The platitudes of good citizens, reiterating 
that “the criminal authorities’ are trying to sup- 
press crime, are the musical accompaniment to 
which is played the farce of law and order. 
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The Proposed Bargain 
with France 


HE terms on which the French government 

has consented to compromise its debt to the 
American government are as doubtful as they were 
predicted to be and more, Nominally the annuities 
which France pledges herself to pay amount to a 
larger sum than that which M. Caillaux offered, but 
actually they will amount to less. They increase 
slowly during the first five years from $30,000,000 
to $35,000,000, which is less by a considerable 
margin than the sum which M. Caillaux offered to 
pay during that period. Then they increase rapidly. 
At the end of twelve years they will reach the huge 
total of $100,000,000, and from the seventeenth 
to the sixty-first year France is to pay annually to 
the United States $125,000,000. The agreement 
provides for the postponement of the promised pay- 
ments if and when necessary, but not for their revi- 
sion. It is perfectly obvious what this rising scale 
of instalments means. The French politicians have 
accepted the arrangement as a means of easing 
their difficulties during the next five years, but they 
know perfectly well that some time between the fifth 
and the tenth year their government will default. 
They are committing their country to the liability 
with every intention of defaulting as soon as it be- 
comes inconvenient or impossible to continue the 
payments. 

Somehow this unscrupulous and impracticable 
bargain should be defeated. The men who have 
conducted the negotiations have reached their agree- 
ment ostensibly for the purpose of “settling” a vex- 
atious and dangerous controversy between France 
and the United States. The friends of France in 
this country favor it on the ground that it will im- 
prove the relations of the French with the American 
people and enable American capital to be exported 
to France in her hour of need. Asa matter of fact, 
it will settle nothing. It merely provides for a short 
truce and for the subsequent revival of the contro- 
versy in a much more unmanageable and acrimo- 
nious form. The French have agreed to it under 
compulsion and without any pretense of good faiti. 
They eonsider it oppressive and unjust. Congress 
will ratify the agreement under the impression that 
it is conceding the limit and that it is behaving very 
generously. Whenever the French default, both 
creditor and debtor are likely to behave in an ugly 
and quarrelsome spirit. Yet default France will, 
and the necessity of paying interest on the loans 
which she will negotiate in this country in the next 
few months will increase the probability, the extent 
and the celerity of this default. However unpop- 
ular Americans may be in France at this time, they 
will be far more unpopular as soon as force of cir- 
cumstances unsettles the settlement. Inasmuch as 
both parties to the controversy will be more wrong 
than right, both are likely to behave badly. 
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The most desirable fate which could befall the 
settlement would be its rejection by the French 
Chamber. The French nation certainly ought to 
refuse to ratify a contract which either fatally mort- 
gages its future economic welfare or clse pledges 
it to sacrifices which it does not intend to make. A 
few politicians are subordinating the good faith 
and the prosperity of the French nation to the per- 
petuation of their own power and to their tempor- 
ary escape from a grave and costly emergency. An 
American has no right to blame them for this be- 
havior, but Frenchmen have the right and we trust 
that Frenchmen will exercise it. The contract has 
from the French point of view no advantages but 
one. It will enable them to borrow money and to 
postpone the payment of their present obligations 
for a few more years, but it will leave them wit! 
impossible sums to pay at the end of that time and 
with smaller resources out of which to make the 
payments. 

We freely realize that if the French Chambe 
rejects the bargain, the French government will 
for the present be unable to negotiate a better sub- 
stitute. The American Senate would not acquiesce: 
in the granting of much more lenient terms. In 
the event, consequently, of a failure to ratify, all 
that can be done will be to postpone for some years 
any attempt to reach a settlement, France to pay 
in the meantime some comparatively small annuity. 
There are many objections to such a postponement, 
but it is less objectionable than any ostensibly per- 
manent settlement which is now possible. Ameri- 
cans expect France to pay more than she can afford 
to pay. They will have to learn little by little what 
her real condition is and by what a huge margin 
her immediate liabilities exceed her immediate as- 
sets. The French creditors of the French govern- 
ment have already witnessed a diminution in the 
value of their property by a percentage much 
larger than that by which the proposed contract 
scales down the claim of the American government. 
At the end of a few years it will be manifest that 
France is actually able to pay only an insignificant 
part of both her foreign and domestic indebtedness. 

The failure of American Congressmen and Sen- 
ators to understand the seriousness of the prob- 
lems of French national finance places the Ameri- 
can government in a wholly untenable position, but 
there is some excuse for their lack of understand- 
ing. Since the end of the War, France has not be- 
haved like a country which needed to husband her 
resources in order to pay her debts. She assumed 
as a result of the Treaty of Versailles enormous 
and very expensive political responsibilities in Ev- 
rope, Asia and Africa. During the last five years 
she has looked to the uninformed American like ; 
powerful and successful nation which disposed of 
all the money it needed to promote its aggressive 
political objects and which, consequently, might 
fairly be asked to pay a substantial part of its debt 
to this country. As a matter of fact, this demon- 
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stration of power was largely a sham. It was 
rendered possible in part by the greater exhaustion 
of central Europe and Russia and in part by the 
connivance of Great Britain. The playing of this 
grandiose réle tempted an exhausted France to 
dissipate economic resources which she should 
have devoted to the improvement of her domestic 
economy. It will be difficult to convince American 
politicians and business men that France is really 
too impoverished to pay her debts until the French 
government shows a more effective disposition to 
retrench on its expenditure for political aggrand- 
izement, to balance its budget and to stabilize the 
franc. But whenever the general policy of France 
is that of a nation which is willing to sacrifice cost- 
ly adventures in foreign politics for the sake of 
meeting its domestic obligations, it will not be dif- 
ficult for a French government to negotiate a per- 
manent and a really generous settlement of its debt 
to this country. 


Christianity and Business 
d & HAT Protestant puritanism provided the cul- 


tural soil in which capitalism has flourished is, 
of course, a comparatively familar idea. It has 
remained, however, for Mr. R. H. Tawney in a 
forthcoming book entitled Religion and the Rise 
of Capital to illuminate it with all the resources 
of exhaustive scholarship, of a sympathetic histor- 
ical imagination and of insight into the struggles 
and stumbling blocks of personal religious aspira- 
tion. We particularly recommend to the attention 
of our readers some extracts from Mr. Tawney’s 
essay, published in another column under the cap- 
tion Puritanism and Capitalism. These extracts give 
only the outline of a part of Mr. Tawney’s argu- 
ment. They omit, unfortunately, his complete and 
lucid documentation of the gradual subordination 
of Christianity to business, but we trust that these 
extracts will be sufficient to introduce the book itself 
favorably to American readers. Almost every phase 
of this movement of ideas was reproduced in the 
new world, and the moral and social economy of 
the American nation is still troubled by their un- 
reconciled conflicts. 

Obviously the reigning President of the United 
States is a consummate, if somewhat desiccated, in- 
carnation of the extremely practical brand of spir- 
ituality which the alliance between puritanism and 
capitalism encouraged and sheltered. “Puritanism,” 
says Mr. Tawney, “‘in its later phases added a halo 
of ethical sanctification to the appeal of economic 
expediency and offered a moral creed in which the 
duties of religion and the calls of business ended 
their long estrangement in an unanticipated recon- 
ciliation.” It insisted that money-making “could 
be and ought to be carried on for the greater glory 
of God.” This, of course, is precisely the gospel 
as preached by Calvin Coolidge and, according to 
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the testimony of the Rotarians, the Chambers of 
Commerce and the Bar Associations, it ts success. 
fully illustrated by American business practice and 
permanently legalized-in the American Constitu- 
tion. Since the seventeenth century the increase of 
prosperity and comfort has diluted, softened and 
in substance completely secularized both the doc. 
trine and its human representatives. One would 
hesitate to describe the modern American business 
man in the terms used by Mr. Tawney to sketch 
his seventeenth century British forerunner—that |, 
as a “practical ascetic” who is “tempered by scl'- 
examination, self-discipline and self-control.” Ney 
ertheless the American capitalist more sincerely and 
more generally than any of his predecessors cher- 
ishes the illusion that in carrying on his business 
activities he is contributing to the greater glory ot 
that remote spiritual and social symbol which !ic 
calls God. 

On the other hand a numerous group in the Prot- 
estant churches of America is drifting away trom 
the indifference to social as compared to individua! 
welfare which finally became characteristic of pur- 
tanism. This group has revived the primitive puri- 
tan belief that a sincere Christian commonwealt! 


‘ would deduce authoritative rules of political and 


social conduct from the Gospel and put them into 
practice. Recently many of the denominations have 
framed social creeds which were intended to be th : 
modern analogues of the ordered and disciplined 
commonwealth which Calvin sought to build out ot 
the huge gray blocks of his interpretation of the 
Word of God. This revival is an admirable reas- 
sertion of an essential and neglected element in 
Christianity, but its protagonists have not as yet 
been successful in inventing methods of affirming 
its authority. In order to accomplish anything their 
tendency always is to fall back upon the state. Prob- 
ably the most conspicuous achievement of this new 
American socially conscientious Christianity is the 
Prohibition law, and if this law and the spirit 1: 
which its supporters deal with the defects in its 
administration are a sample of what may fairly 
be expected from the assumption by professiona! 
Christians of social and political responsibilities, 
some of us would be willing to have them resume 
their former preoccupation with the welfare ot! 
their own souls. For the rest the churches have 
ceased to seek any effective method of realizing 
their social creeds. Week after week Calvin Cool- 
idge preaches a gospel of Christian capitalisin 
which identifies social welfare with individual ful- 
fillment and business success. From the point o! 
view of the American Calvin the social creeds o! 
the churches are superfluous. Yet the new Calvin- 
ism is acceptable to the great majority of good 
American Christians as the very milk of the Word. 
and the friends of the social creeds have submitted 
without protest to the repudiation by the practical 
Christian statesmanship of Mr. Coolidge of the 
main articles in their body of Christian social truth. 
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A perusal of Mr. Tawney’s book will, we hope, 
persuade American Christians, who are not satis- 
fied with the alliance between a desiccated puritan- 
ism and an aggressive capitalism, to reconsider the 
relation between the truths of their religion and 
secular conduct of all kinds. They will find in the 
book a reénforcement of their chief contention 
that, if Christian truth is what it pretends to be, 
the building of a Christian social! order is an obli- 
gation which the sincere and intelligent cannot hon- 
estly evade. But they will also find the wrecks of 
previous Christian social orders strewn upon the 
sands of historical Christianity. If they are candid 
they will admit that, practical though a Christian 
social order may be and impracticable as may be 
any merely secular substitute for it, the present, 
like all past, generations of Christians are gricv- 
ously wanting in both the power and the knowl- 
edge with which to build it. In the light of their 
own past failures and of their repudiation of the 
existing alliance between Christianity and business, 
it is their first duty as Christians with a social con- 
science to play the part of the man from Missouri. 
They need and want to know. Their Christianity 
is a sham unless they can discover a trustworthy 
way of vindicating the authority of religious hu- 
manism over social conduct without appealing to 
state coercion and over individual conduct with- 
out either bestowing their blessing on personal eco- 
nomic motives or invoking the penalties which un- 
derlie all forms of moral compulsion. 

There is, so far as we can see, only. one way in 
which they can hope to succeed in this voyage of 
discovery. They must try to press into the service 
of Christianity the experimental method—the meth- 
od of exploring and testing experience in order to 
find out what one can and does know. Capitalism 
has proved to be the dominant partner of the alli- 
ance between itself and puritanism for one sufficient 
reason. It has reaped all the benefit from the in- 
creasing knowledge of the natural world and from 
the practice of seeking the extension of knowledge 
in the systematic scrutiny of experience. Puritan- 
ism will remain either the servile accomplice or 
the impotent enemy of business unless it can adapt 
experimentalism to its own purposes. It is clear 
from the past failures of the Christian Church that 
its ministers cannot beguile, bribe, terrify, order or 
exhort human beings into being individually and 
socially good. As Christians they are citizens in 
some spiritual whole or kingdom, and puritanism 
was, it seems, justified in seeking the location of 
this kingdom, not in the visible church or the vis- 
ible state, but in the spirit. It was, however, never 
able to build a satisfactory bridge between the puri- 
fied and redeemed spirit and the world of practical! 
experience. The penalty of successfully delivering 
the subjective kingdom of God from worldly con- 
tingencies and partialities was unfortunately the de- 
liverance of the worldly life from any distracting 
obligations to the Christian Kingdom. In the case 
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of Protestant puritanism the penalty was costly be- 
cause, unlike Catholic puritanism, it did not endorse 
any ascetic withdrawal from the world. It imposed 
upon individual Christians the duty of leading a 
good life in the society of their day. If it is to 
survive, it will, consequently, have to invent some 
new and more effective method of enabling Chris- 
tian citizens of the world to assert the authority 
of the Christian Kingdom in their own conduct and 
in that of society. 


Where the Public Succeeds 


ITHIN a week two pieces of news appeared 
on the financial pages that should be of in- 
terest to those who are told so often by private 
interests in this country that public ownership of 
utilities leads inevitably to deficit and destruction. 
One was a quotation from the annual report of 
the Canadian National Railways showing that the 
net railway operating revenue for 1925 was $32.- 
264,414.79, or over $15,000,000 larger than that 
tor 1924. The other was a report for the first 
quarter of 1926 showing a net of $7,137,887 
against $2,520,250 for the same quarter of 1925. 
The story of the Canadian National bids fair 
to become one of the epics of railroad history. It 
arose out of hope and despair. In hope of profit 
railroad builders had flung their lines recklessly 
across Canada from Atlantic to Pacific and from 
Iludson Bay to Lake Michigan. In hope of de- 
veloping the country Provincial and Dominion gov- 
ernments had advanced huge sums to them. One 
system alone—the Canadian Pacific—proved well 
conceived enough and favored enough and finan- 
cially conservative enough to establish itself on a 
sound and profitable basis. Most of the others, in- 
cluding the Grand Trunk, the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
and the Canadian Northern systems, were over- 
built and overcapitalized. They got deeper and 
deeper into difficulties until during the War they 
were faced with bankruptcy. To save their inves- 
tors scattered throughout the land, and to keep 
transportation going, the government was forced 
to take them over. Private enterprise gladly sur- 
rendered a losing proposition to the public. Thus 
in 1919 the Canadian National Railways started 
with over 20,000 miles of sprawling track, run- 
down equipment and a huge deficit. 

The simplest and most striking part of its story, 
though perhaps not the most significant, is told in 
the figures of net railway operating revenue since 
the formation of the system: 


Year Net R'y Operating Revenue 
1919 $14,223,712.85 (deficit) 
1920 34,532,701.76 (deficit) 
1921 11,543,577.69 (deficit) 
1922 2,886,711.55 

1923 20,430,649.08 

1924 17,244,251.48 

1925 $2,264,414.79 
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Since the principal of the road's debt started at 
the enormous figure of about $1,400,000,000, how- 
ever, the burden on the government caused by fixed 
charges was not removed even by the appearance 
of a net operating revenue in place of an operat- 
ing deficit. It has been pointed out that in 1919 
the government had to advance $55,358,075 to 
make up the deficit and pay fixed charges, and that 
every year between then and 1925 advances of sub- 
stantially the same amount have been granted. 
These advances have been superficially emphasized 
by private propaganda to expose once more the 
horrible example of government ownership. But for 
numerous reasons the example is not a good one. 
In the first place, the original debt arose before 
the government took the systems over. In the sec- 
ond place, much of the debt was held by the gov- 
ernment itself, so that a large part of the advances 
was paid into its own treasury. In the third place, 
as the advances from the government piled up year 
after year, a larger amount of interest fell to it, 
so that the granting of the same total of advances 
each year yielded more and more to the treasury 
in interest. In 1924, for instance, of the govern- 
ment’s advances amounting to $54,860,419, $31,- 
271,043 came back to itself. And in the fourth 
place, the extension of this assistance enabled the 
road to round out its plant and modernize its equip- 
ment so that it was placed in a position both to 
give better service and to produce more returns. 
This policy is beginning to bear tangible fruit. In 
1925 the net operating revenue equalled about 80 
percent of the interest payable to the public on the 
funded debt, as against 45 percent in 1924. And 
of the $50,000,000 appropriated by the Dominion 
government for the railway during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1926, only $10,000,000 had to 
be used. Of this, according to treasury authorities, 
only $7,000,000 was net loss. The time is not far 
distant when the system will not cost the govern- 
ment a cent. 

The recovery in financial terms is no more strik- 
ing than the recovery in terms of service, which 
cannot be assessed so easily in statistics. But the 
Canadian National is today, on the whole, a sys- 
tem comparable with any of the first-class systems 
in the United States, with few delays, and every 
sign of desire and capability to serve the traveling 
and shipping public. 

To what is this almost unprecedented recovery 
attributable? Not, of course, solely to public as 
opposed to private ownership. The financial help 
which the public was able to extend was naturally 
greater than could have been obtained from pri- 
vate sources. But the system has been administered 
much as any private system could be. It has a board 
of directors—able men chosen by the government, 
one of whom is a trade-union representative. It 
has a president who is an unusually capable exec- 
utive—Sir Henry Thornton. He knows the rail- 
road business thoroughly, and what is more, he 
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knows people and is unusually able to enlist the co- 
operation of all with whom he comes into contact. 
“Politics” has had no more to do with this road 
than with private systems in the United States, and 
political interference has been seriously threatened 
only by private interests whe wanted to take the 
road out of public hands the moment it began to 
appear successful. 

Like all railroads, the Canadian National has 
benefited by recent general prosperity. It has bene- 
fited and will continue to benefit by the growth of 
the territory through which it runs, with increas- 
ing density of trafic. What it demonstrates prin- 
cipally with regard to public ownership is that under 
a government good management is possible, and 
will produce as excellent results as elsewhere. For 
our part, we believe that good management under 
public ownership has perhaps produced better re- 
sults on the Canadian National than it could have 
done under private. Sir Henry Thornton has ac- 
cepted the principle of coéperation for better serv- 
ice by agreement with the shop unions, first in- 
stalled on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in this 
country. But such coédperation has a deeper mean- 
ing to the men when there can be no question in 
their minds that they really are serving the public 
first, last and all the time, that no private owner 
can profit from their work. The Canadian Nation- 
al is insured the genuine coéperation of labor as 
no privately owned system can be. Similarly the 
general public has been aroused to take a pride 
in their system, to regard it as a friend and serv- 
ant rather than as an enemy. There is no such 
barrier of suspicion as ordinarily surrounds a prohit- 
making enterprise. This friendly sentiment pro- 
tects it against “politics.” Further than this, all 
parties are assured that as the road’s earnings im- 
prove, they will not be used to inflate profits and 
capital values. They must result either in better 
service or lower rates or larger returns to the treas- 
ury. The performance of the Canadian National 
represents a triumph for the people and govern- 
ment of Canada, for the employes of the system, 
and for Sir Henry Thornton, which is worth seri- 
ous attention in a cynical world. 
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Puritanism and Capitalism 


“And the Lorde was with Joseph, and he was 
a luckie felowe.” 
—Genesis xxxix. 2 (Tyndale’s translation). 


Y the end of the sixteenth century the divorce 
between religious theory and economic real- 
ities had jong been evident. But in the 

meantime, within the bosom of religious theory it- 
self, a new system of ideas was being matured, 
which was destined to revolutionize all traditional 
values, and to turn over the whole field of social 
obligations a new and penetrating light. On a world 
heaving with expanding energies, and on a Church 
uncertain of itself, rose, after two generations of 
premonitory mutterings, the tremendous storm of 
the Puritan movement. The forest bent; the oaks 
snapped; the dry leaves were driven before a gale, 
neither all of winter nor all of spring, but violent 
and life-giving, pitiless and tender, sounding strange 
notes of yearning and contrition, as of voices wrung 
from a people dwelling in Meshec, which signifies 
Prolonging, in Kedar, which signifies Blackness; 
while amid the blare of trumpets, and the clash of 
arms, and the rending of the carved work of the 
Temple, humble to God and haughty to man, the 
soldier-saints swept over battlefield and scatiold 
their garments rolled in blood. 

In the great silence which fell when the Titans 
had turned to dust, in the Augustan calm of the 
eighteenth century, a voice was heard to observe 
that religious liberty was a considerable advantage, 
regarded “merely in a commercial view.” A new 
world, it was evident, had arisen. And this new 
world, born of the vision of the mystic, the passion 
of the prophet, the sweat and agony of heroes 
farnous and unknown, as well as of mundane ambi- 
tions and commonplace cupidities, was one in which, 
since “Thorough” was no more, since property was 
secure, and contracts inviolable, and the executive 
tamed, the judicious investments of business men 
were likely to yield a profitable return. So the 
epitaph, which crowns the life of what is called suc- 
cess, mocks the dreams in which youth hungered, 
not for success, but for the glorious failure of the 
martyr or the saint. 


I. PuRiTANISM AND SOCIETY 


The principal streams which descended in Eng- 
land from the teaching of Calvin were three— 
Presbyterianism, Congregationalism and a doctrine 
of the nature of God and man, which, if common to 
both, was more widely diffused, more pervasive and 





* Copyright, 1926, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
This article is made up of extracts from a book entitled Religion 
and the Rise of Capital, which will be published this May by 
Harcourt, Brace a Company. The concluding chapter of the 
book will appear in the issue following. 


more potent than either. Of these three off-shoots 
from the parent stem, the first and eldest, which 
had made some stir under Elizabeth, and which it 
was hoped, with judicious watcring from the Scotch, 
might grow into a state Church, was to produce 
credal statement carved in bronze, but was to strike, 
at least in its original guise, but slender roots. Th¢ 
second, with its insistence on the right of every 
Church to organize itself, and on the freedom of 
all Churches from the interference of the state, was 
to leave, alike in the Old World and in the New, 
an imperishable legacy of civil and religious liberty 
The third was Puritanism. Straitened to no single 
sect, and represented in the Anglican Church hardly, 
if at all, less fully than in those which afterwar 
separated from it, it determined, not only concep 
tions of theology and church government, but polit- 
ical aspirations, business relations, family life and 
the minutiz of personal behavior. 

The growth, triumph and transformation of the 
Puritan spirit was the most fundamental movement 
ot the seventeenth century. Puritanism, not th« 
Tudor secession from Rome, was the true English 
Reformation, and it is from its struggle against the 
old order that an England which is unmistakab}\ 
modern emerges. But, immense as were its accom- 
plishments on the high stage of public affairs, its 
achievements in that inner world, of which politics 
are but the squalid scaffolding, were mightier still. 
Like an iceberg, which can awe the traveler by its 
towering majesty only because sustained by a vaster 
mass which escapes his eye, the revolution which 
Puritanism wrought in Church and state was less 
than that which it worked in men’s souls, and the 
watchwords which it thundered, and amid the hum 
of Parliaments and the roar of battles, had been 
learned in the lonely nights, when Jacob wrestled 
with the angel of the Lord to wring a blessing be- 
fore he fled. 


We do it wrong, being so maijestical 
t =) fb 
To offer it the show of violence 


In the mysticism of Bunyan and Fox, in the brood- 
ing melancholy and glowing energy of Cromwell, 
in the victorious tranquillity of Milton, “unshaken, 
unseduced, unterrified,”’ amid a world of self-seck- 
ers and apostates, there are depths of light and 
darkness which posterity can observe with reverence 
or with horror, but which its small fathom-line can- 
not plumb. 

There are types of character which are like a 
prism, whose various and brilliant colors are but 
broken reflections of a single ray of concentrated 
light. If the inward and spiritual grace of Puri- 
tanism eludes the historian, its outward and visibl« 
signs meet him at every turn, and not less in 
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market-place and counting-house and camp, than in 
the student’s chamber and the gathering of the elect 
for prayer. For to the Puritan, a contemner of 
the vain shows of sacramentalism, mundane toil 
becomes itself a kind of sacrament. Like a man 
who strives by unresting activity to exorcise a haunt- 
ing demon, the Puritan, in the effort to save his own 
soul, sets in motion every force in heaven above or 
in the earth beneath. By the merz energy of his 
expanding spirit, he remakes, not only his own char- 
acter and habits and way of life, but family and 
church, industry and city, political institutions and 
social order. Conscious that he is but a stranger 
and pilgrim, hurrying from his transitory life to a 
life to come, he turns with almost physical horror 
from the vanities which lull into an awful indiffer- 
ence souls dwelling on the borders of eternity, to 
pore with anguish of spirit on the grand facts, God, 
the soul, salvation and damnation. “It made the 
world seem to me,” said a Puritan of his conversion, 
“as a carkass that had neither life nor loveliness. 
And it destroyed those ambitious desires after liter- 
ate fame, which was the sin of my childhood. . . . 
It set me upon that method of my studies which 
since then I have found the benefit of. . . . It caused 
me first to seek God’s Kingdom and his Righteous- 
ness, and most to mind the One thing needful, and 
to determine first of my Ultimate End.”’ 
Overwhelmed by a sense of his “Ultimate End,” 
the Puritan cannot rest, nevertheless, in reflecting 
upon it. The contemplation of God, which the 
greatest of the Schoolmen described as the supreme 
blessedness, is a blessedness too great for sinners 
who must not only contemplate God, but glorify 
Him by their work in a world given over to the 
powers of darkness. ““The way to the Celestial City 
lies just through this town, where this lusty fair is 
kept; and he that will go to the City, and yet not 
go through this town, must needs go out of the 
world.” For that awful journey, girt with precipices 
and beset with fiends, he sheds every encumbrance, 
and arms himself with every weapon. Amusements, 
books, even intercourse with friends, must, if need 
be, be cast aside; for it is better to enter into eternal 
life halt and maimed, than having two eyes to be 
cast into eternal fire. He scours the country, like 
Baxter and Fox, to find one who may speak the 
word of life to his soul. He seeks from his min- 
isters, not absolution, but instruction, exhortation 
and warring. Prophesyings—that most revealing 
episode in early Puritanism—were the cry of a 
famished generation for enlightenment, for educa- 
tion, for a religion of the intellect; and it was be- 
cause “much preaching breeds faction, but much 
praying causes devotion” that the powers of this 
world raised their parchment shutters to stem the 
gale that blew from the Puritan pulpit. He dis- 
ciplines, rationalizes, systematizes his life; “meth- 
od” was a Puritan catchword a century before the 
world had heard of Methodists. He makes his 
very business a travail of the spirit, for that too ts 
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the Lord’s vineyard, in which he is called to 
labor. 

Feeling in him that which “maketh him more 
fearful of displeasing God than all the world,” he 
is a natural republican, for there is none on earth 
that he can own as master. If powers and prin- 
cipalities will hear and obey, well; if not, they must 
be ground into dust, that on their ruins the clect 
may build the Kingdom of Christ. And, in the 
end, all these—prayer, and toil, and discipline, mas 
tery of sclf and mastery of others, wounds and 
death—may be too little for the salvation of a 
single soul. “Then I saw that there was a way to 
Hell even from the Gates of Heaven, as well as 
from the City of Destruction”—those dreadtu! 
words haunt him as he nears his end. Sometin 
they break his heart. More often, for gra 
abounds even to the chief of sinners, they nerve | 
will. For it is will—will organized and disciplined 
and inspired, will quiescent in rapt adoration or 
straining in violent energy, but always will—wh 
is the essence of Puritanism, and for the intensilic: 
tion and organization of will every instrument in 
that tremendous arsenal of religious fervor is 
mobilized. The Puritan is like a steel spring com- 
pressed by an inner force, which shatters every ob- 
stacle by its rebound. Sometimes the strain is too 
tense, and when its imprisoned energy is released, it 
shatters itself. 

The spirit bloweth where it listeth, and men of 
every social grade had felt their hearts lifted by its 
breath, from aristocrats and country gentlemen to 
weavers who, “as they stand in their loom, can set 
a book before them or edifie one another.”’ But, i! 
religious zeal and moral enthusiasm are not strait- 
ened by the vulgar categories of class and income, 
experience proves, nevertheless, that there are cer- 
tain kinds of environment in which they burn more 
bravely than in others, and that, as man is both 
spirit and body, so different types of religious expe 
rience correspond to the varying needs of different 
social and economic milieux. To contemporaries 
the chosen seat of the Puritan spirit seemed to be 
those classes in society which combined economic 
independence, education and a certain decent pride 
in their status, revealed at once in a determination 
to live their own lives, without truckling to earthly 
superiors, and in a somewhat arrogant contempt 
for those who, either through weakness of char- 
acter or through economic helplessness, were less 
resolute, less vigorous and masterful, than them- 
selves. Such, where the feudal spirit had been 
weakened by contact with town life and new intel- 
lectual currents, were some of the gentry. Such, 
conspicuously, were the yeomen, “mounted on a 
high spirit, as being slaves to none,” especially in 
the freeholding counties of the east. Such, above 
all, were the trading classes of the towns, and of 
those rural districts which had been partially indus- 
trialized by the decentralization of the textile and 
iron industries. * ° ° ° ° ° 
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ll. A Gop ry DiscipLine VERSUS THE RELIGION 
OF TRADE 


Puritanism was the schoolmaster of the English 
middle classes. It heightened their virtues, sanc- 
tified, without eradicating, their convenient vices, 
and gave them an inexpugnable assurance that, be- 
hind virtues and vices alike, stood the majestic and 
inexorable laws of an omnipotent Providence, with- 
out whose foreknowledge not a hammer could beat 
upon the forge, not a figure could be added to the 
ledger. But it is a strange school which does not 
teach more than one lesson, and the social reactions 
of Puritanism, trenchant, permanent and profound, 
are not to be summarized in the simple formula 
that it fostered individualism. Weber, in a cele- 
brated essay, expounded the thesis that Calvinism, 
in its English version, was the parent of capitalism, 
and Troeltsch, Schulze-Gaevernitz and Cunningham 
have lent to the same interpretation the weight of 
their considerable authority. But the heart of man 
holds mysteries of contradiction which live in vigor- 
ous incompatibility together. When the shriveled 
tissues lie in our hand, the spiritual bond still 
eludes us. 

In every human soul there is a socialist and an 
individualist, an authoritarian and a fanatic for 
liberty, as in each there is a Catholic and a Protes- 
tant. The same is true of the mass movements in 
which men marshal themselves for common action. 
lhere was in Puritanism an element which was con- 
servative and traditionalist, and an element which 
was revolutionary; a collectivism which grasped at 
an iron discipline, and an individualism which 
spurned the savorless mess of human ordinances; a 
sober prudence which would garner the fruits of 
this world, and a divine recklessness which would 
make all things new. For long nourished together, 
their discords concealed, in the furnace of the Civil 
War they fell apart, and Presbyterian and I[nde- 
pendent, aristocrat and Leveler, politician and 
merchant and Utopian, gazed with bewildered eyes 
on the strange monsters with whom they had 
walked as friends. Then the splendors and illu- 
sions vanished; the force of common things pre- 
vailed; the metal cooled in the mold; and the Puri- 
tan spirit, shorn of its splendors and its illusions, 
settled finally into its decent bed of equable re- 
spectability. But each element in its social philos- 
ophy had once been as vital as the other, and the 
battle was fought, not between a Puritanism solid 
for one view and a state committed to another, but 
between rival tendencies in the soul of Puritanism 
itself. The problem is to grasp their connection, 
and to understand the reasons which caused this to 
wax and that to wane. 

“The triumph of Puritanism,” it has been said, 
“swept away all traces of any restriction or guid- 
ance in the employment of money.’ That it swept 
away the restrictions imposed by the existing ma- 
chinery is true; neither ecclesiastical courts, nor 
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High Commission, nor Star Chamber, could fune- 
tion after 1640. But, if it broke the discipline of 
the Church of Laud and the State of Strattord, it 
did so but as a step toward erecting a more rigorous 
discipline of its own. If would have been scandal- 
ized by economic individualism, as much as by re- 
ligious tolerance, and the broad outlines of its 
scheme of organization favored unrestricted liberty 
in matters of business as little as in the things of th« 
spirit. To the Puritan of any period in the century 
between the accession of Elizabeth and the Civil 
War, the suggestion that he was the friend of eco- 
nomic or social license would have seemed as wildly 
inappropriate as it would have appeared to most of 
his critics, who taunted him, except in the single 
matter of usury, with an intolerable meticulousness. 
A godly discipline was, indeed, the very ark of the 
Puritan covenant. 
* * * * »” « 

“Discipline” included all questions of moral con- 
duct, and of these, in an age when a great mass of 
economic relations were not the almost automatic 
reactions of an impersonal mechanism, but a mat- 
ter of human kindliness or meanness between neigh- 
bors in village or borough, economic conduct was 
naturally a part. Calvin and Beza, perpetuating 
with a new intensity the mediaval idea of a Church- 
civilization,-had sought to make Geneva a pattern, 
not only of doctrinal purity, but of social rightecous- 
ness and commercial morality. Those who had 
drunk from their spring continued, in even less 
promising environments, the same tradition. Bucer, 
who wrete when something more fundamental than 
a politician’s reformation seemed possible to enthu- 
siasts with their eyes on Geneva, had urged the re- 
construction of every side of the economic life of a 
society which was to be Church and state in one. 
English Puritanism, while accepting after some 
hesitation Calvin’s much qualified condonation of 
moderate interest, did not intend in other respects 
to countenance a laxity welcome only to worldlings. 
Knewstub appealed to the teaching of “that worthy 
instrument of God, Mr. Calvin,” to prove that the 
habitual usurer ought to be “thrust out of the society 
of men.” Smith embroidered the same theme. 
Baro, whose Puritanism lost him his professorship, 
denounced the “usual practice amongst rich men, 
and some of the greater sort, who by lending, or by 
giving out their moncy to usury, are wont to snare 
and oppress the poor and needier sort.”’ Cart- 
wright, the most famous leader of Elizabethan 
Puritanism, described usury as ‘“‘a hainous offence 
against God and his Church,” and laid down that 
the offender should be excluded from the sacra- 
ments until he satisfied the congregation of his 
penitence. The ideal of all was that expressed in 
the apostolic injunction to be content with a modest 
competence and to shun the allurements of riches. 
‘Every Christian man is bound in conscience before 
God,” wrote Stubbes, ‘‘to provide for his household 
and family, but yet so as his mmmoderate care sur- 
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a passe not the bands, nor yet transcend the limits, of 
| true Godlynes. . . . So Farre from covetousnes and 
from immoderate care would the Lord have us, 
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that we ought not this day to care for tomorrow, 


; f for (saith he) sufficient to the day is the travail of 

the same.” 

; x ~ * ~ om * 
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The emergence of the idea that “business is busi- 
| ness,” and that the world of commercial! transac- 


; tions is a closed compartment with laws of its own, 
ae if more ancient than is often supposed, did not win 
so painless a triumph as is sometimes suggested. 
Puritan as well as Catholic accepted without demur 
fe the view which set all human interests and activities 
within the compass of religion. Puritans, as well 
as Catholics, essayed the formidable task of formu- 
lating a Christian casuistry of economic conduct. 
They essayed it. But they succeeded even less 
than the Popes and Doctors whose teaching, not 
always unwittingly, they repeated. And their fail- 
@ ure had its roots, not merely in the obstacles offered 
by the ever recalcitrant opposition of a commercial! 


Os ; 

ce environment, but, like all failures which are sig- 
: nificant, in the soul of Puritanism itself. Virtues 
} are often conquered by vices, but their rout is most 
‘ complete when it is inflicted by other virtues, more 
: j militant, more efhicient, or more congenial, and it is 
‘ not only tares which choke the ground where the 


good seed is sown. The fundamental questign, 
after all, is not what kind of rules a faith enjoins, 
' but what type of character it esteems and cultivates. 
To the scheme of Christian ethics which offered 
admonitions against the numberless disguises as- 
sumed by the sin which sticketh fast between buy- 
$ ing and selling, the Puritan character offered, not 
e | direct opposition, but a polished surface on which 
these ghostly admonitions could find no enduring 
| foothold. The rules of Christian morality elab- 
, orated by Baxter were subtle and sincere. But they 
y were like seeds carried by birds from a distant and 
t, fertile plain, and dropped upon a glacier. They 
were at once embalmed and sterilized in a river 

of ice. 
‘The capitalist spirit” is as old as history, and was 
not, as has sometimes been said, the offspring of 
Puritanism. But it found in certain aspects of later 
Puritanism a tonic which braced its energies and 
; fortified its already vigorous temper. At first sight, 
; no contrast could be more violent than that between 
: the iron collectivism, the almost military discipline, 
the remorseless and violent rigors practiced in Cal- 
vin’s Geneva, and preached elsewhere, if in a milder 
form by his disciples, and the impatient rejection of 
all traditional restrictions on economic enterprise 
which was the temper of the English business world 
after the Civil War. In reality, the same ingredi- 


ents were present throughout, but they were mixed 

in changing proportions, and exposed to different 

ae temperatures at different times. Like traits of in- 

é 4 dividual character which are suppressed till the 

: Z approach of maturity releases them, the tendencies 
e. 
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in Puritanism, which were to make it later a potent 
ally of the movement against the control of eco- 
nomic relations in the name either of social moral- 
ity or of the public interest, did not reveal them- 
selves till political and economic changes had pre- 
pared a congenial environment for their growth. 
Nor, once those conditions were created, was it 
only England which witnessed the transformation. 
In all countries alike, in Holland, in America, in 
Scotland, in Geneva itself, the social theory of Cal- 
vinism went through the same process of develop- 
ment. It had begun by being the very soul ot 
authoritarian regimentation. It ended by being the 
vehicle of an almost utilitarian individualism. Whi!c 
social reformers in the sixteenth century could 
praise Calvin for his economic rigor, their succes- 
sors in Restoration England, if of one persuasion, 
denounced him as the parent of economic license, 
of another, applauded Calvinist communities fo: 
their commercial enterprise and for their freedom 
from antiquated prejudices on the subject of e 
nomic morality. So little do those who shoot ¢! 
arrows of the spirit know where they will light. 


Ill. Tue Trumps of tHe Economic Virtvurs 


“One beam in a dark place,” wrote one who 
knew the travail of the spirit, “hath exceeding much 
refreshment in it. Blessed be His name for shining 
upon so dark a heart as mine.”” While the revela- 
tion of God to the individual soul is the centre o/ 
all religion, the essence of Puritan theology was 
that it made it, not only the centre, but the whole 
circumference and substance, dismissing as dross 
and vanity all else but this secret and solitary com- 
munion. Grace alone can save, and this grace is 
the direct gift of God, unmediated by any earthly 
institution. The elect cannot by any act of their 
own evoke it; but they can prepare their hearts to 
receive it, and cherish it when received. They wi! 
prepare them best, if they empty them of all that 
may disturb the intentness of their lonely vigil. 
Like an engineer, who, to canalize the rush of the 
oncoming tide, dams all channels save that through 
which it is to pour, like a painter who makes light 
visible by plunging all that is not light in gloom, the 
Puritan attunes his heart to the voice from Heaven 
by an immense effort of concentration and abnega- 
tion. To win all, he renounces all. When earthly 
props have been cast down, the soul stands erect in 
the presence of God. Infinity is attained by a 
process of subtraction. 

To a vision thus absorbed in a single intense 
experience, not only religious and ecclesiastical sys- 
tems, but the entire world of human relations, the 
whole fabric of social institutions, witnessing in al! 
the wealth of their idealism and their greed to the 
infinite creativeness of man, reveal themselves in a 
new and wintry light. The fire of the spirit burns 
brightly on the hearth; but through the windows of 
his soul the Puritan, unless a poet or a saint, looks 
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on a landscape touched by no breath of spring. 
What he sees is a forbidding and frost-bound wild- 
erness, rolling its snow-clad leagues toward the 
grave—a wilderness to be subdued with aching 
limbs beneath solitary stars. Through it he must 
take his way, alone. No aid can avail him; no 
preacher, for only the elect can apprehend with the 
spirit the word of God; no Church, for to the 
visible Church even reprobates belong; no sacra- 
ment, for sacraments are ordained to increase the 
glory of God, not to minister spiritual nourishment 
to man; hardly God himself, for Christ died for the 
elect, and it may well be that the majesty of the 
Creator is revealed by the eternal damnation of all 
but a remnant of the created. 

His life is that of a soldier in hostile territory. 
He suffers in spirit the perils which the first settlers 
in America endured in body, the sea behind, the un- 
tamed desert in front, a cloud of inhuman enemies 
on either hand. Where Catholic and Anglican had 
caught a glimpse of the invisible, hovering like a 
consecration over the gross world of sense, and 
touching its muddy vesture with the unearthly 
gleam of a divine, yet familiar, beauty, the Puritan 
mourned for a lost Paradise and a creation sunk in 
sin. Where they had seen society as a mystical 
body, compact of members varying in order and 
degree, but dignified by participation in the com- 
mon life of Christendom, he saw a bleak antithesis 
between the spirit which quickeneth and an alien, 
indifferent or hostile world. Where they had rever- 
enced the decent order whereby past was knit to 
present, and man to man, and man to God, through 
fellowship in works of charity, in festival and fast, 
in the prayers and ceremonies of the Church, he 
turned with horror from the filthy rags of human 
righteousness. Where they, in short, had found 
comfort in a sacrament, he started back trom a 
snare set to entrap his soul. 


We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live. 


Too often, contemning the external order as un- 
spiritual, he made it, and ultimately himself, less 
spiritual by reason of his contempt. 

Those who seck God in isolation from their fel- 
lowmen, unless trebly armed for the perils of the 
quest, are apt to find, not God, but a devil, whose 
countenance bears an embarrassing resemblance to 


J their own. The moral self-sufficiency of the Puri- 


tan nerved his will, but it corroded his sense of 
social solidarity. For, if each individual’s destiny 
hangs on a private transaction between himself and 
his Maker, what room is left for human interven- 
tion? A servant of Jehovah more than of Christ, 
he revered God as a Judge rather than loved him 
as a Father, and was moved less by compassion for 
his erring brethren, than by impatient indignation 
at the blindness of vessels of wrath who “sinned 


their mercies.” A spiritual aristocrat, who sacrificed 
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fraternity to liberty, he drew from his idealization 
of personal responsibility a theory of individual 
rights, which, secularized and generalized, was to 
be among the most potent explosives that the world 
has known. He drew from it also a scale of 
ethical values, in which the traditional scheme ot 
Christian virtues was almost exactly reversed, and 
which, since he was above all things practical, he 
carried as a dynamic into the routine of business 
and political life. 

For, since conduct and action, though availing 
nothing to attain the free gift of salvation, are 
proof that the gift has been accorded, what is re- 
jected as a means is resumed as a consequence, and 
the Puritan flings himself into practical activitic 
with the demonic energy of one who, all doubt 
allayed, is conscious that he is a sealed and chosen 
vessel. Once engaged in affairs, he brings to them 
both the qualities and limitations of his creed, in al! 
their remorseless logic. Called by God to labor in 
his vineyard, he has within himself a principle at 
once of energy and of order, which makes him 
irresistible both in war and in the struggles of com- 
merce. Convinced that character is all and circum- 
stances nothing, he sees in the poverty of those who 
fall by the way, not a misfortune to be pitied and 
relieved, but a moral failing to be condemned, and 
in riches, not an object of suspicion—though lik« 
other gifts they may be abused—but the blessing 
which rewards the triumph of energy and will. 
Tempered by self-examination, self-discipline, self- 
control, he is the practical ascetic, whose victories 
are won not in the cloister, but on the battlefield, in 
the counting-house, and in the market. 

* 1 + /~ * ~ 

From the very beginning, Calvinism had com- 
prised two elements, which Calvin himself had 
fused, but which contained the seeds of future dis- 
cord. It had at once given a wholechearted im- 
primatur to the life of business enterprise, which 
most earlier moralists had regarded with suspicion, 
and had laid upon it the restraining hand of an 
inquisitorial discipline. At Geneva, where Calvin- 
ism was the creed of a small and homogeneous 
city, the second aspect had predominated; in the 
many-sided life of England, where there were nu- 
merous conflicting interests to balance it, and where 
it was long politically weak, the first. Then, in the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, had 
come the wave of commercial and financial exnan- 
sion—companies, colonies, capitalism in textiles, 
capitalism in mining, capitalism in finance—on the 
crest of which the English commercial classes, in 
Calvin’s day, still held in leading-strings by con- 
servative statesmen, had climbed to a position of 
dignity and affluence. 

Naturally, as the Puritan movement came to its 
own, these two elements flew apart. The collectiv- 
ist, half-communistic aspect, which had never been 
acclimatized in England, quietly dropped out of 
notice, to crop up once more, and for the last time, 
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to the disgust and terror of merchant and land- 
owner, in the popular agitation under the Common- 
wealth. The individualism congenial to the world 
of business became the distinctive characteristic of 
a Puritanism which had arrived, and which, in be- 
coming a political force, was at once secularized 
and committed to a career of compromise. Its 
note was not the attempt to establish on earth a 
“Kingdom of Christ,” but an ideal of personal 
character and conduct, to be realized by the punc- 
tual discharge both of public and private duties. 
}Its theory had been discipline; its practical result 
was liberty. 

What in Calvin had been a qualified concession 
to practical exigencies, appeared in some of his 
later followers as a frank idealization of the life 
of the trader, as the service of God and the train- 
ing-ground of the soul. Discarding the suspicion of 
economic motives, which had been as characteristic 
of the reformers as of medieval theologians, Puri- 
tanism in its later phases added a halo of ethical 


ns caer to the appeal of economic expediency, 


and offered a moral creed, in which the duties of 
religion and the calls of business ended their long 
estrangement in an unanticipated reconciliation. 
Its spokesmen pointed out, it is true, the peril to the 
soul involved in a single-minded concentration on 
economic interests. The enemy, however, was not 
riches, but the bad habits sometimes associated 
with them, and its warnings against an excessive 
preoccupation with the pursuit of gain wore more 
and more the air of after-thoughts, appended to 
teaching the main tendency and emphasis of which 
were little affected by these incidental qualifications. 
It insisted, in short, that money-making, if not free 
from spiritual dangers, was not a danger and noth- 
ing else, but that it could be, and ought to be 
carried on for the greater glory of God. 

The practical application of these generalities 
to business is set out in the numerous works com- 
posed to expound the rules of Christian conduct in 
the varied relations of life. A characteristic speci- 
men is The Tradesman’s Calling, by Richard 
Steele. His main thesis is a comfortable one—that 
there is no necessary conflict between religion and 
business. “Prudence and Piety were always very 
good friends. . . . You may gain enough of both 
worlds if you would mind each in its place.”” His 
object is to show how that agreeable result may be 


— by dedicating business—with due reser- 


vations—to the service of God, and he has natur- 
ally little to say on the moral casuistry of economic 
conduct, because he is permeated by the idea that 
trade itself is a kind of religion. A tradesman’s 
first duty is to get a full insight into his calling, and 
to use his brains to improve it. “He that hath lent 
you talents hath also said, ‘Occupy till I come!’ 
Your strength is a talent, your parts are talents, 
and so is your time. How is it that ye stand 
all the day idle? . . . Your trade is your proper 
province. Your own vineyard you should keep.... 
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Your fancies, your understandings, your memories 
. . . are all to be laid out therein.” So far from 
there being an inevitable collision between the re- 
quirements of business and the claims of religion, 
they walk hand in hand. By a fortunate dispensa- 
tion, the virtues enjoined on Christians—diligence, 
10deration, sobriety, thrift—are the very qualities 
i conducive to commercial success. The founda- 
tion of all is prudence; and prudence is merely an- 
other name for the “godly wisdom [which] comes 
in and puts due bounds” to his expenses, ‘‘and 
teaches the tradesman to live rather somewhat be- 
low than at all above his income.” Industry comes 
next, and industry is at once expedient and meritori- 
ous. It will keep the tradesman from “frequent 
and needless frequenting of taverns,”’ and pin him 
to his shop, “where you may most confidently ex- 
pect the presence and blessing of God.” 
* * ~ x» 7 > 
The springs of economic conduct lie in regions 
rarely penetrated by moralists, and to suggest a 
direct reaction of theory on practice would be 
paradoxical. But, if the circumstances which dete 
mine that certain kinds of conduct shall be protir- 
able are economic, those which decide that the 
shall be the object of general approval are primar- 


adopted with wholehearted enthusiasm, to be not | 


merely tolerated, but applauded, to become the 
habit of a nation and the admiration of its philos- 
ophers, the second condition must be present as we'!! 
as the first. The insistence among men of pecuniary 
motives, the strength of economic egotism, the ap- 
petite for gain—these are the commonplaces of 
every age and need no emphasis. What is signiti- 
cant is the change of standards which converted a 
natural frailty into a resounding virtue. After all, 
tt appears, a man can serve two masters, for 
happily is the world disposed—he may be paid by 
one, while he works for the other. Between the 
old-fashioned denunciation of uncharitable covet- 
ousness and the new-fashioned applause of eco- 
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nomic enterprise, a bridge is thrown by the argu- 


ment which urges that enterprise itself is the dis- 


charge of a duty imposed by God. 
ok * ce * * * 


The idea of economic progress as an end to be 





consciously sought, while ever receding, had been 
unfamiliar to most earlier generations of English- 
men, in which the theme of moralists had been the 
danger of unbridled cupidity, and the main aim o! 
public policy had been the stability of traditional 
relationships. Jt found a new sanction in the iden- 
tification of labor and enterprise with the service < ce of 
God. The magnificent energy which changed in a 
century the face of material civilization was to 
draw nourishment from that temper. The worship 
of production and ever greater production—the 
slavish drudgery of the millionaire and his unhappy 
servants—was to be hallowed by the precepts of 
the same compelling creed. * “ 
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The loftiest teaching cannot escape from its own 
shadow. To urge that the Christian life must be 
lived in a zealous discharge of private duties—how 
ecéssary! Yet how readily perverted to the sug- 
gestion that there are no vital social obligations 
beyond and above them! To insist that the in- 
dividual is responsible, that no man can save his 
brother, that the essence of religion is the contact 
of the soul with its Maker, how true and indis- 
pensable! But how easy to slip from that truth 
ito the suggestion that society is without respon- 
sibility, that no man can help his brother, that the 
social order and its consequences are not even the 
scattolding by which men may climb to greater 
heights, but something external, alien and irre- 
levant—something, at best, indifferent to the life 
of the spirit, and, at worst, the sphere of the letter 
which killeth and of the reliance on works which 
ensnares the soul into the slumber of death! In 
emphasizing that God’s Kingdom is not of this 
world, Puritanism did not always escape the sug- 
gestion that this world is no part of God's King- 
dom. The complacent victim of that false antithesis 
between the social mechanism and the life of the 
spirit, which was to tyrannize over English religious 
thought for the next two centuries, it enthroned 
religion in the privacy of the individual soul, not 
without some sighs of sober satisfaction at its ab- 
dication from society. Professor Dicey has com- 
mented on the manner in which “the appeal of the 
Evangelicals to personal religion corresponds with 
the appeal of Benthamite Liberals to individual 
energy.’ The same affinity between religious and 
social interests found an even clearer expression in 
the Puritan movement of the seventeenth century. 
Individuals in religion led insensibily, if not quite 
logically, to an individualist morality, and an in- 
dividualist morality to a disparagement of the 
significance of the social fabric as compared with 


personal character. 
* * ” - * * 





Few tricks of the unsophisticated intellect are 
more curious than the naive psychology of the busi- 
ness man, who ascribes his achievements to his own 
unaided efforts, in bland unconsciousness of a social 
order without whose continuous support and vigil- 
ant protection he would be as a lamb bleating in 
the desert. That individualist complex owes part 
f its self-assurance to the suggestion of Puritan 
moralists, that practical success is at once the sigt 
and the reward of ethical superiority. ‘‘No ques- 
tion,” argued a Puritan pamphleteer, “but it 
| riches} should be the portion rather of the godly 
han of the wicked, were it good for them; for 
®edliness hath the promises of this life as well as of 
the life to come."’ The demonstration that distress 
isa proof of demerit, though a singular commen- 
tary on the lives of Christian saints and sages, has 
always been popular with the prosperous. By the 
lusty plutocracy of the Restoration, roaring after 
its meat, and not indisposed, if it could not find it 
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elsewhere, to seck it from God, it was welcomed 
with a shout of applause. 
- * * * © * 

As the history of the Poor Law in the nineteenth 
century was to prove, there is no touchstone, except 
the treatment of childhood, which reveals the true 
character of a social philosophy more clearly than 
the spirit in which it regards the misfortunes of 
those of its members who fall by the way. Such 
utterances on the subject of poverty were mercly 
one example of a general attitude, which appeared 
at times to consign to collective perdition almost 
the whole of the wage-earning population. It was 
partly that, in an age which worshiped property as 
the foundation of the social order, the mere laborer 
seemed something less than a full citizen. It was 
partly the result of the greatly increased influence 
on thought and public affairs acquired at the Restor- 
ation by the commercial classes, whose temper was 
a ruthless materialism, determined at all costs to 
conquer world-markets from France and Holland, 
and prepared to sacrifice every other consideration 
to their economic ambitions. It was partly that, in 
spite of a century of large-scale production in tex- 
tiles, the problems of capitalist industry and of a 
propertyless proletariat were still too novel for 
their essential features to be appreciated. Even 
those writers, like Baxter and Bunyan, who con- 
tinued to insist on the wickedness of extortionate 
prices and unconscionable interest, rarely thought 
of applying their principles to the subject of wages. 
Their social theory had been designed for an age 
of petty agriculture and industry, in which personal 
relations had not yet been superseded by the cash 
nexus, and the craftsman or peasant farmer was 
but little removed in economic status from the half- 
dozen journeymen or laborers whom he employed. 
In a world increasingly dominated by great 
clothiers, iron-masters and mine-owners, they still 
adhered to the antiquated categories of master and 
servant, with the same obstinate indifference to eco- 
nomic realities, as leads the twentieth century to 
talk of employers and employed, long after the in- 
dividual employer has been converted into an im- 
personal corporation. 

In a famous passage of the Communist Mani- 
festo, Marx observes that “the bourgeoisie, wher- 
ever it got the upper hand, put an end to all feudal, 
patriarchal, idyllic relations, pitilessly tore asunder 
the motley feudal ties that bound man to his ‘nat- 
ural superiors,’ and left remaining no other bond 
between man and man than naked self-interest and 
callous cash payment.” An interesting illustration 
of his thesis might be found in the discussions of 
the economics of employment by English writers of 
the period between 1660 and 1760. Their charac- 
teristic was an attitude toward the new industrial 
proletariat noticeably harsher than that general in 
the first half of the seventeenth century, and which 
has no modern parallel except in the behavior of 
the less reputable of white colonists toward colored 
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labor. The denunciations of the “luxury, pride and tury later hailed as the father of his doctrinc,. 
sloth” of the English wage-earners of the seven- were pioneers of Poor Law reform. The Socict 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, are, indeed, almost of Friends, in an age when the divorce between 
exactly identical with those directed against African religion and social ethics was almost complete, m«: 
natives today. It is complained that, compared the prevalent doctrine that it was permissible : 
with the Dutch, they are self-indulgent and idle; take such gain as the market offered, by insistin, 
that they want no more than a bare subsistence, on the obligation of good conscience and forbea:- 
and will cease work the moment they obtain it; that, ance in economic transactions, and on the duty : 
the higher their wages, the more—‘‘so licentious make the honorable maintenance of the brother 
are they’’—they spend upon drink gthat nigh prices} distress a common charge. 
therefore, are not a misfortune, but a blessing, since The general climate and character of a count:, 
they compel the wage-earner to be more industri-) are not altered, however, by the fact that here a 
ous; and that high wages are not a blessing, but a\ there it has peaks which rise into an ampler 
misfortune, since they merely conduce to ‘‘weekly } The distinctive note of Puritan teaching was difi. 
debauches.” ent. It was individual responsibility, not soci! 
a * * ° ° ° ° obligation. Training its pupils to the mastery 
1% It would be misleading to dwell on the limitations others through the mastery of self, it prized as . 
| of Puritan ethics, without emphasizing the enor- crown of glory the qualities which arm the spiritu 
mous contribution of Puritanism to political free- athlete for his solitary contest with a hostile wor! 
dom and social progress. The foundation of and dismissed concern with the social order as t! 
democracy is the sense of spiritual independence, prop of weaklings and the Capua of the soul. Bot 
> which nerves the individual to stand alone against the excellences and the defects of that attitude w: 
a the powers of this world, and in England, where momentous for the future. It is sometimes su; 
squire and parson, lifting arrogant eyebrows at the gested that the astonishing outburst of industri. 
insolence of the lower orders, combined to crush activity, which took place after 1760, created a n 
popular agitation, as a menace at once to society type of economic character, as well as a new syst: 
and to the Church, it is probable that democracy of economic organization. In reality, the ide: 





,! owes more to Nonconformity than to any other which was later to carry all before it, in the pers 
: single movement. The virtues of enterprise, dili- of the inventor and engineer and captain of indi 
; gence and thrift are the indispensable foundation try, was well established among Englishmen befo: 


of any complex and vigorous civilization. It was the end of the seventeenth century. Among t! 
Puritanism which, by investing them with a super- numerous forces which had gone to form it, son 
: natural sanction, turned them from an unsocial not inconsiderable part may reasonably be ascrib. 
ie eccentricity into a habit and a religion. Nor would (° the emphasis on the life of business enterpri: 
it be difficult to find notable representatives of the ‘as the appropriate field for Christian endeavor, an 


4 . ee . . . 
b 4 Puritan spirit, in whom the personal austerity, on the qualities needed for success in it, which w: 
which was the noblest aspect of the new ideal, was_ characteristic of Puritanism. These qualities, an 
combined with a profound consciousness of social the admiration of them, remained, when the re. 
solidarity, which was the noblest aspect of that ligious reference, and the restraints which it im- 
which it displaced. Firmin the philanthropist, and posed, had weakened or disappeared. 
Bellers the Quaker, whom Owen more than a cen- R. H. Tawney. 
| Ten-Year-Old 
fi Notes for the Biography 9f a Modern Boy 
: é EITH is ten. That is an age which seems floor, and is on the whole a sunny little citizen. So 
ce. to his parents on the whole acceptable and much any stranger may observe about him almos: 
& Keith is on the whole an acceptable speci- at a glance, and many strangers do. _ 
'* men of it. He is a normal healthy boy; he is a His parents are reconciled to his being ten years 
: little heavier and taller than the average, and it is old, but find it quite impossible to think forward t 


characteristic of his parents that they know, past a time six years away when he will be eligible fo 
the decimal point, what the average is. Vigorously membership in this Wild Youth one hears so muc! 
full of those coiled springs of automatic energy with about. But then, six years ago it was just as impo 
which healthy childhood is invariably endowed, he sible for them to picture the baby, with his Dutc! 
is a good-looking lad, with his dull-black hair, red cut and little colored linen Oliver Twist suits, eve: 
cheeks, and candid, direct blue eyes. Like many becoming the big, tweed-clad hobbledehoy no\ 
members of his generation, he has a sense of hu- on their hands. Whatever is, seems perennial | 


mor, meets people readily, without looking at the parents. Six years hence sixteen will be the nor 
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Keith’s family lives in a large American city, in 
one apartment after another, with occasional short 
intervals in a hotel. Like all apartment dwellers 
his parents are restless. They move every two 
years or so, although one apartment is very like 
its fellows at the same rent and Keith’s parents 
would themselves admit that their changes have no 
justification except, as they say, “to break the 
monotony.” Keith can already remember several 
of these apartment homes, the recollection getting 
dimmer as he goes back toward babyhood. He 
lacks the material aids to memory possessed by the 
boy whose parents live in, perhaps even own, a 
house all to themselves. Keith's parents, like all of 
their kind, live without an attic or any other storage 
space, and as fast as furniture, clothing or anything 
else is discarded it is sold or given away. Every 
move means the purchase of a certain amount of 
new equipment, furniture, curtains, rugs; so that 
few of the things with which Keith lives ever have 
a chance to get very old; and with most of them he 
establishes no more than a casual intimacy. This is 
true even of such personal possessions as his own 
wardrobe. Living in a city, he has to be fairly well 
dressed most of the time. He has some old garments 
which he occasionally uses when the family is away 
for the summer, but even then he wears, as a rule, 
special new sports clothes. A circus performer liv- 
ing in a Pullman berth and seeing a different city 
every day is hardly more completely divorced from 
the continuing influence of material surroundings 
than is Keith. 

About the most important thing in the boy’s life, 
in his parents’ view, is his school. Being good, con- 
scientious people, they send him to an expensive 
private institution. The public schools of their com- 
munity are supposed to be excellent, but Keith's 
father and mother will tell you with scorn and 
horror that he would have to associate with highly 
undesirable children; would come home bearing 
vermin certainly and communicable diseases prob- 
ably; that the public schools are overcrowded, and 
that in any case their teaching methods are archaic. 

This last opinion is a reflection from the faculty 
of the school of their choice. It is very modern 
indeed, experimenting so rapidly with innovations 
in educational practice that even the teachers some- 
times do not quite know where they are. Just at 
present, it has eliminated old-fashioned discipline; 
it makes every effort to arouse the voluntary inter- 
est of the child in learning something, and then lets 
him learn that, hoping feverishly that the net result 
will be an education. It reeks with intelligence 
tests, studies of group-behavior, reports on person- 
ality, notes on group projects, and the like. Visit- 
ing teachers from the backwoods come in herds to 
see the students learn; Keith has put in many hours 
with a fringe of middle-aged and battered virgins 
taking notes, all along the back of the room. Has 
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this sort of glass-bechive treatment done him any 
harm? The school and his parents are aware of 
none—unless it be reflected in his occasional desire 
to be a movie actor when he grows up; and this ts 
more probably induced by his observation that the 
celluloid gentry ride, shoot, climb mountains and 
disport themselves in other eminently wise and 
proper ten-year-old ways. 


II 
Suppose we visit our young man in his home. He 
lives in an apartment nine stories from the ground, 
where all his physical wants are supplied in a fash 
ion formerly possible only for the scions of the very 


rich (and deplored by all moralists as tending to 
debilitate the character). His house is heated in 
winter by a furnace which Keith has neve 
Food to him is just something which comes up « 
the dumb waiter and is prepared by Annie the maid 
(there is a new Annie about every four months 
Water is that which comes out of a tap. None ot 
the chores which Keith’s father practiced at his age, 
in a small town in New England, any more exists 


There is no erp to be chopped or carried in 
the cooking is all done with gas. [here are no 
horses or cows to be cared for. In fact, Keith's 
only responsibility is to oe | his own playthings 
picked up. Even there his derclictions are looked 


upon with an indulgent eye by his mother and the 
maid. For he is an only child, as are most of his 
classmates and friends. 

At ten, one is old enough to be all 
on the streets without adult chaperonage even in a 
city; but only within the past year has Kei eached 
this privilege. Before that, he was in lade 
watched by his mother or some person hired for the 
purpose, during every moment spent out of doors 
Most of his play, of course, has been in parks; and 
has been accordingly restricted. You may not dig 
you mustn’t build tree houses; it is hard to play 
really good game of run-sheep-run when the field ot 
action is cluttered up with non-participating servant 
girls, baby carriages and bench loafers. Ho 
Keith and his friends seem not to be conscious that 
any divine right of childhood has been impaired 
They have royal good times in the park, and hardly 
ever have their exuberant spirits brought them into 
conflict with the law. Now, at ten, Keith has been 
graduated from the apron-strings. He is a mem 
ber of a Boys’ Club conducted under the auspices of 
his school, which goes on Saturday hikes, and plays 
games on other week-day afternoons. 


] ! 
mwed to pia \ 


Ill 


Keith’s parents would probably be classified as 
belonging to the left wing of their generation—al- 
though there are many still further to the left. A 
minor matter, but perhaps indicative of general atti- 
tude, is the fact that they never, from the first, 








a ae in accents which they conscientiously sought to keep 


a secrecy, “that the stork doesn’t bring the babies.’ 
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talked baby-talk to him. Saved from this handicap, 
Keith never spoke it either. So far as they could, 
they have tried to let his mind develop without any 
of the cruel and deforming inhibitions from which 
i 

| 





i they themselves and all members of their own gen- 
eration suffer. They have sought to tell him the 
truth about every subject on which he chose to ask 
questions, including all matters of sex. If he was 
too young to understand, they told him anyhow, and 


free from any suggestion of emotional tone. In 
consequence, Keith has known, ever since he can 
' remember, where babies come from, and how. No 
1? bathroom doors are ever locked in his house; he 
has always been familiar with the human form, 
male and female, and so far as his parents can 
observe, without the faintest “special interest’’ in 
the subject. When he was about seven, a boy sev- 
i eral years older whom he met at a summer resort 

attempted to tell him, with great excitement and 
’ 
Keith listened politely but made no comment, and 
that night told his mother of the incident, pointing 
out casually that several of the assertions of this 
; older boy were incorrect. So far as his parents 
: know, this experience has not been repeated. A 
large minority, if not a majority, of his friends are 
being brought up on the same system as himself, so 
that there is a lessened likelihood that they will in- 
ae dulge in the speculation and experiment which were 
\ all but universal at least with the preceding gen- 
eration. 

Even so, Keith is beginning to develop a reticence 
about this whole subject of sex. Whether this is 
i+ due to some school influence which is counteracting 
F that of his home, or to some other cause, his par- 
; ents do not know. But they observe that he speaks 

less freely about the matter, when a baby comes 
. along in a family of his acquaintance, or a dog he 
knows has puppies, than he did a year or two ago. 


IV 


As his family has tried to keep his mind open and 
candid on sex, so they have sought not to influence 
nim unfairly on religion. They themselves, like 
é nearly every family of their acquaintance, find that 
¢ organized religious expression, church and creed, 
| play little part in their lives. Both of them would 
f say they are religious; but this is an extremely 
private and personal matter, so much so that it is 
hardly to be shared even with one another, and cer- 
tainly not with casually-met outsiders. It has seemed 
to them, on the whole, wisest to leave religion out 
of Keith's life until he shows some signs of wanting 
They have, of course, like all parents, tried to 


: it. 

instill into him the ethical system by which they 
1 themselves live, or profess to; they have told him 
‘> of Christ and His teachings; he has never been for- 
i bidden or discouraged from attending Sunday 
: a School or church, or reading the Bible. Naturally, 
s 
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however, he has perceived the attitude of his par- 
ents and, since on the whole he admires and respects 
them, has been inclined to follow suit. Now ani 
again the family has been subjected to mild pers. 
cution by well meaning church workers, who ha\, 
called in the effort to herd Keith or his paren: 
or all three into attending some neighborho: 
church, of one denomination or another. Therc 
in the city a theological seminary with a Sund. 
School supposed to be the last word in intelligen 
and efficiency; and a year or two ago Keith, with 
chum of his, was inveigled into enrolling. He a:- 
tended faithfully for six or eight weeks, and th 
balked. It turned out that he didn’t like his teach: 
an earnest young man, a senior in the seminary p: 
paring to be a minister. After visiting the class 
themselves, Keith’s parents agreed that he seem: 
singularly uninspired and clumsy. He obvious 
didn’t like children, and was pretending he 
Therefore the Sunday School issue was dropped. 

If anyone be tempted to hold up his hands 
horror at this, it should be added that so far as 
Keith’s parents can determine, he seems about a; 
well founded in the sort of ethics which the Chris. 
tian churches preach, as most of the boys of his 
generation who have never missed Sunday Schoo! 
since the age of three; and is less addicted to lyin, 
theft and cruelty than some of them. He seem, 
singularly free from any impulse to falsehood; | 
is unselfish among his contemporaries to a faul: 
Whatever harm, if any, his lack of church exper- 
ence may bring him hasn’t yet begun to make itsc!! 
evident. 


V 


The foregoing statement, however, should not b« 
read as implying that Keith’s life is serene and wu: 
troubled. On the whole, that is true; but he has h 
moments of storm. His parents began as most « 
nowadays with a high resolve never to resort t 
physical violence in punishment; and whether be- 
cause of his school, or the general atmosphere o! 
his home, or the fact that he is an only child an 
therefore is not often crossed in the minor selfish- 
nesses, with toys, candy, etc., which seem normal! to 
early childhood, he has only very rarely neede: 
punishment of any sort. About five times in the 
past six years he has been spanked; three of thes: 
have been administered by his mother, two by his 
father. The spankings were given at times when 
some imp of perversity appeared to enter Keith and 
make him, for days at a time, want with all his 
might to be “a bad citizen.”” (No doubt an upset 
stomach explains these fits as reasonably as any- 
thing else.) In every case, his parents admit that 
they spanked because they lost their tempers and 
blazed out; and they feel on the whole that it was 
better to do it thus in a hot rage than to wait and 
whip in cold blood. In no case has the punishment 
amounted to more than a few blows with the open 
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hand; it is unlikely that the physical pain has en- 
dured beyond a few seconds. In every case, it has 
cleared the air like a thunderstorm, affecting an in- 
stant and seemingly magical reformation, with per- 
fect behavior thereafter for days, and so far as his 
parents can discover, no subsequent or lasting emo- 
tional disturbance. 


VI 

The failure of his parents’ initial resolution as to 
the absence of physical punishment is typical of 
several other failures in their program for Keith. 
They were resolved that he should never become an 
addict of the “funny papers,” and all colored sup- 
plements were rigorously excluded from their home 
from the beginning. In vain!—long before he could 
read, he visited the houses of other children of his 
age, where nurses, or quite as often, parents, would 
explain these bloodthirsty delineations to their fas- 
cinated offspring. Keith came home from these ex- 
cursions to plead for the pictures, and in the end he 
won out. Now a Sunday paper is taken for him, 
all the rest of it going into the wastebasket as soon 
as he has extracted the special section of his heart's 
desire. 

His parents think poorly of motion pictures, and 
in his earlier years it was their plan to take him only 
to particularly good celluloid offerings—historical 
films, and Douglas Fairbanks. As he grew older, 
however, they discovered in Keith a bored restless- 
ness at such times as no definite program of activity 
occupied his attention—for example, Sunday after- 
noons in winter. More or less in desperation, they 
resorted to occasional visits to the neighborhood 
movie house, made without reference to the char- 
acter of the film on display provided only it were 
not too obviously a trashy vampire-story. The oc- 
casional visits became more frequent; Keith has now 
seen many bad films (as well as all the outstanding 
good ones shown in his city). He takes keen de- 
light in wild melodrama: Indian fights, desperate 
rides, storms at sea; rescues from burning buildings 
are his specialties, and his favorite actors are the 
well known canine and equine stars. He has a 
violent distaste—shared by all the members of his 
crowd—for what he calls “love-stuff,” and has even 
been known to walk out on the writhing of some of 
the screen’s most celebrated heavy emoters, despite 
the inducements of the news-reel yet to come. 

What happened as to the funny paper and the 
movies has happened as well in the matter of his 
reading. His family takes only the dullest of high- 
brow morning newspapers, and no evening journal ; 
yet Keith has somehow managed to acquire an ex- 
pert knowledge of all the most sensational diurnal 
sheets. He shows no such active interest in them 
as he earlier displayed in the comic sections; he 
never demands that they be purchased for his de- 
lectation. Yet he always reads them when he gets 
the chance. Similarly, though he has been brought 
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up on the classic books tor children, plus such new 
volumes as are on the Parent-Teacher Association's 
white list, he has lately developed a passion for the 
most vivid and ensanguined stories of impossible 
adventure, such as the Tarzan books of Edgar Rice 
Surroughs. le doesn’t read these instead of U 
good books to which his parents have exposed hin 


he reads them both. 


Vil 
The life I have been trying to describe is the one 
Keith lives for eight months of the year. During 
the other four, he ts at the seashore with his mother 
and sees his father only in week-ends and the bread 
winner's usual brief vacation. In these summer in 
tervals, Keith, the city boy, takes to the out-ol-doors 
easily and gladly—though never with any resem- 
blance to the shy, half-wild farm lad his father once 
was. Keith swims, tramps in the woods, builds 
campfires, rides horseback. He aiso plays golf, 
which costs more per day than his father ever had 
for pin money in any month. He enjoys these sum 
mers, but not to an extent which suggests that he 
finds city life in any degree abnormal. When autumn 
comes he seems always glad to get back to the 
apartment where the family is for the nonce camp- 

ing out, and to his school. 


Vill 


Is Keith a success? To answer that question one 
needs a more exact definition of the term. He 
gives every indication of being one who will prob- 
ably grow up to lead a reasonably happy existen 
as a fairly well paid practitioner of some protes 
sion, a successful husband and father on his own 
account—if husbandom and fatherhood are still 
being practiced when he comes to maturity. Is hea 
success as a ten-year-old? From the point of view 
of his parents, on the whole he is; but they recog 
nize that many other parents would disapprove 
heartily of most of his whole scheme of existence 
They themselves, however, would sincerely prefet 
being alone with Keith to being alone with almost 
any adult they know. Even granting norma! atiec 
tion, that is a stiff test. 

On the debit side it must be recorded that he is 
somewhat selfish in his relations with adults—nort, 
as I have already said, with children. This selfish- 
ness in the presence of the elder generation his pat 


ents attribute to his being an only child, and regard 
as inevitable. He is inclined to be cocksure about 


his opinions and arrogant in their expression. Most 
children pass through such a stage, though not all 
arrive at it so early. In Keith, his parents think, 
it may result partly from the careful cftort of home 
and school to have him always speak his mind 
freely, not belittling an opinion merely because he 
himself happens to be the person who holds it 
He is also, and this genuinely surprises his par- 
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ents, somew king in initiativ i ' 

ats somewhat lacking in initiative and in mental Washington Notes 
resource generally. He seems to need things to 
play with, projects arranged by someone else into HAT a farce it all is—this game of American 
which he can fit with a definite task of his own. He politics. How easy and safe it is to deceive the 


cannot be altogether lacking in imagination, since as people. How immune from punishment are the statesmen 
a part of his school work he writes stories and who promise and fail to perform! How shallow is the 
verses rather easily and well; but when left to him- popular intellect, how short the public memory! As 1} 
| self he does not fall readily into the invention of Honorable Blease of South Carolina said in one Sena: 
if games for his own amusement as his father did at session when he had worked himself into a burning fev «: 

ete that age. When Keith plays pirate, he wants some- over the alleged dissipations and debaucheries of the 

one to provide him in advance with a whole pirate eign diplomats who sojourn here in Washington with 
outfit, including false moustaches;to play wargames for a while, “My God, what a country!” 





(and he adores these, to the dismay of a rather The only reason for these random and more or |: 
is pacifist father) he demands at least a boxful of lead irrelevant remarks is that I have recently been reflecti 
: | soldiers. Is this a natural deficiency in Keith as an upon the, to me, perfectly extraordinary manner in whi 


4 

: individual? Or is it the result of his whole environ- the two highest officials of our federal government ea 
: ment, the environment of today in which things, in his own way succeed in passing off on the public t!: 
things, things, play so large a part? His parents  fakiest kind of political currency without ever a come-bac: 
do not know, though they sometimes have a On the one hand there is Mr. Coolidge, who has 1 
troubled sense that he is being subjected to mental sorted to unheard-of kinds of propaganda, such as rid 
massage whereas once upon a tune children, lead- out to Chicago in an ordinary Pullman like an ordina 


: ing a life bare of material possessions, were forced citizen, in order to impress upon the people the intensi: 
sa ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ e > 
@: to mental exercise. They note also, with something of his desire for governmental economy and who still neve: 


near to dismay, that already at the age of ten he is overlooks an opportunity to put across a piece of econo: 


1S living a crowded life of schedule, routine and ap- publicity for himself. 

i ; pointments. Almost every minute of his waking In the face of all this, the Budget proposals have : 
. | hours is taken up with some definite activity planned, only been uniformly in excess of Congressional approp: 
i" perhaps, weeks in advance. When this schedule is _ tions since he took office instead of below them, but gov- 
: interrupted, he seems at a loss; and these are the ernmental expenses all along the line are greater, and t 
occasions which bring forth one of his rare whining White House payroll as well as ordinary White Hou 


spells: “What kin I do, Dad? What kin I do, Red expenditures are up over the Harding and Wilson 
Cross?’ (A babyhood nickname for his mother.) _ministrations. Anybody who cares to dig into the reco: 
can verify these facts. A good many have. Occasiona 


} 1X in the House or on the Senate floor a Democrat o: 
: r 2 Progressive will get up and present the figures. But th: 
¢ ’ lf weaknesses are here revealed, are they the never get anywhere. It is looked upon as a low politi 
result of his “advanced” upbringing and his ultra- attack upon the President, who is silently bearing his bu: 
: modern school? Or are they normal traits which dens and straining to hold down the cost. Not many « 


might have been even more accentuated, or might the metropolitan papers will print, except on an inco: 
have appeared in worse form, had it not been for  spicuous inside page, even an abstract of an indictment 0! 
the manner in which he has been reared? His _ the hollowness and buncombe of this economy business. 

parents find themselves quite unable to say. If they In Washington for instance neither The Star nor The 


had it to do over again they think they would fol- Post, nor Mr. Hearst's Herald and Times appear to 
‘ low just about the methods they did, school and all; __ interested in political news reflecting an unfavorable lig! 
i and yet they find themselves forced in honesty to upon the administration. They print such news when ‘t 
i ! admit that he seems to resemble any quantity of is unavoidable, but with manifest reluctance and usual! 
+ i boys who have been reared by precisely opposite with accompanying editorial comment and headline ca; 
: F methods, or in fact by none. tions apparently designed to nullify its effect and indicate 
a 3 Probably he is in fact just an ordinary child. His that there is back of the attack unworthy partisan pur- 
3 é parents will hasten to tell you that this is true, pose. In this attitude the Washington papers are not in 
-) laughing at themselves secretly the while. For the _ the least unlike those of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
: 2 fact is, they note with some embarrassment, their and points west. The net result is that the economy fraud 
: y estimates of his worth are completely without sanity. is fastened on us. It is one of the most transparent 0! 
| He seems to their distorted vision the most incred- _ political fakes, yet only an insignificant proportion of th: 
ibly valuable product of all the centuries; they con- population sees through it and such is the indelible nature 
template him with a fierce and tender emotion of the impression made by persistent and well managed 
t which they assure themselves is quite ridiculous— propaganda that it is apparently futile to present the real 
, but do not dispel by such self-reproaches. In short, facts. 
is they are afflicted as to him with that incurable and 
Th ie divine myopia known as love. But enough about Mr. Coolidge and his fake economy. 
: i KEITH, SENIOR. In the long run time will true things up perhaps. There 
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used to be an old fellow out in Indiana who was fond 
of saying that while he knew the right would prevail in 
the end his experience was that generally it was so long 
prevailing that everybody had stopped caring long before 
and it made so little difference that it didn’t seem really 
worth while to him. That is the way I think it will be 
about this matter of Coolidge economy. About the time 
the fact penetrates the public mind that there is no economy 
and mever was any economy, that the whole business is 
spurious and false, Coolidge is likely to have been re- 
nominated and reélected for another term. Still they may 
wake up earlier. You never can tell, and there are cer- 
tain disquieting symptoms being uneasily observed by the 
little group of New England politicians who constitute 
the Coolidge Kitchen Cabinet. Ted and Jim and John 
and Bill and Frank look askance at the menacing political 
clouds in Pennsylvania, in Iowa, in Wisconsin, in Indiana, 
in Massachusetts, and wonder just how their little leader 
will look when the winter rolls around again. 

However, I am forgetting General Dawes. In the be- 
ginning of this letter I spoke of the amazing way in which 
our two highest officials with entire immunity from crit- 
icism or check-up had put out the fakiest sort of political 
promissory notes and made not the least effort to redeem 
them. The second person I meant is General Dawes. | 
do not think this session ought to be allowed to pass com 
pletely into history without someone drawing attention to 
the failure of General Dawes to make good on his cam- 
paign promises of last summer. I do not think the Amer- 
ican people ought to forget entirely the way in which he 
rampaged up and down through the land denouncing the 
Senate, pointing out the terrible waste of the people's time, 
the awful inefficiency of the present archaic Senate rules, 
declaring that they must go and promising specifically that 
as soon as the Senate met in December the fight to reor- 
ganize these rules would begin and be waged without let- 
up until won. There was no limit to the language of 
General Dawes. In South and East and West he made 
his promises, brandished his fists and asserted that he was 
enlisted in this warfare and proposed to keep on fighting 
to the bitter end. 


Well, the Senate has now been in session five long 
months and if General Dawes has made a really earnest 
effort to redeem any of these promises he made last sum- 
mer I have not heard of it. Nor can I find anyone else 
who has. Without apology, without a statement or ex- 
planation, General Dawes apparently ceases his effort, aban- 
dons his idea, refuses to fight when the time comes to fight. 
The fact that he would certainly have been licked is no 
excuse for failure to fight. It would, had he had the 
heart, have been easy enough to have got some Senator 
to force at least some sort of a vote. It is true the Vice- 
President has not the privileges of the debate himself, 
but he could personally do a lot to promote his cause. 
He could at least have made some sort of showing, some 
kind of fight, got some kind of a vote. You would have 
thought after the terrific clamor he made last summer 
and the extraordinary publicity he secured, his self-respect 
would have made a showdown of some character neces- 
sary—that at least a real gesture would have to be made, 
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even it not more than one or two Senators voted with him 

Last summer he did not leave his audiences the 
impression that he was the kind of man to be d ted 
by the odds against him in this fight. On the y 
he conveyed more or! less delicately the gene! il that 
single-handed he was prepared to meet the hard-boded 
hosts and battle for the people’s rights. All I can say is 


that he hasn't battled much this session. As to the reason 
I do not think 1 do him an injustice when | say that 
he seems to shrink from clashing with the fiery Senator 
Reed ot Missouri. Eary in the session on two mol or 
less minor matters Reed and the Vice-President collided 
and the former obviously and publicly got the better of 
the collision. It was thought both on the floor and in 
the press gallery that General Dawes was taken aback 

not to say aghast, at the ferocity with which the poison 
ous Mr. Reed struck at him on the floor and it has seemed 
to a good many that General Dawes would go a consid- 
erable distance out of his way to avoid another collisio 

Il may be wrong, but that is the way it has looked to me 
too. Of course it was plain early in the summer that the 
President was wholly out of sympathy with the Dawe 
ideas and would lend them no support. ‘That removed 
any chance of their success and there would have been 
few votes in the Senate for them had they been pressed 
to a conclusion. However, none of these things seem to 
me to justify the perfectly flat abandonment of his whol 


campaign without a word or even a gesture. 


lf the people were not so thick in the head about things 
political in general and so swiftly forgetful even ot 
things on which they seem to have a grasp, the complete 
and spectacular fiasco which Dawes has made of this bus 
ness and the absurdity with which his present meckness 
and inaction contrasts with his previous activity and fierce 
ness, would make him the prize political joke of the pre 
eat year. As things are it just is not appreciat 
the mew Democratic National Committee publi 
gives out a statement in which he uses General Dawes’s 
name at the head of a list of seven Republicans who 


ed und 


it man 


he 


declares are serious contenders for the Republican I: 


dential nomination in 1928 to succeed Mr. Coolidge. ‘Vhat 
this suggestion with the Dawes name at the top should 
come from the Democratic Committee is an even bigge: 


} } 


joke—but no one sees it. It seems to me that the bump 
of humor among politicians generally has become a dent 
There are so many things that are funny in this adminis 
tration—unconsciously funny I mean, which makes them 
funnier—and so few people who seem free to laugh at 
them. Look at Coolidge, look at Dawes, look at Sargent 
and Kellogg, look at the earnest but dull Doctor Work, 
at poor old Papa Stearns, the aged Gillett and the gloomy 
Butler, at the earnest and engaging Donovan, the ven- 
erable and revered Mellon. It really is a side-splitting 
administration when you see them in a clear light, away 
from the glare of party publicity and the hum of the 
propaganda engines. Some day we will sit back and won- 
der why we did not just laugh the whole kit and kaboodle 
out of Washington. 


T. R. B. 
Washington. 
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At Mrs. Beam’s 


At Mrs. Beam’s, by C. K. Munro. The Guild Theatre. 
April 26, 1926. 


HE drawing-room at Mrs. Beam’s boarding-house, 

Notting Hill Gate, London, and that bedroom that 
the Dermotts engage of Mrs. Beam might well be less 
humble, less shoddy and low class than they are just now 
at the Guild Theatre. After all we are to believe that 
this is a not too elegant place but one where faded gentle- 
folk may live, and—what is more vital to the plot—where 
the lodgers have something worth stealing when the Der- 
motts are ready to make their adieus. The chambers could 
be foolish and stuffed, crowded with idle knick-knacks and 
excessive upholstery, but might after all, compared to Mrs. 
Beam’s establishment on Fifty-second Street, be a little 
better class of bad taste. 

Mr. Henry Travers’s dress suit too is something be- 
yond credibility or persuasion; a moth-eaten Englishman 
like his Mr. Durrows, living here among these proper 
people, must still have hints of excellence about his clothes. 
Otherwise the costumes in the production are delightful. 
They have all the fancy and mussy prettiness that ought 
to go with the gentility of these English ladies. The 
ladies, as they should do, rattle with bangles like poodles 
coming into the room, the necks are hung with chains 
one after another, strings of sea shells, beads, links and 
lockets, the corsets are high and lean, the waists round, 
the skirts full and grouped as God wills in the souls of 
individualists who make a great many differentiations with- 
out many discriminations, who are as faithful to a mode 
of the toilette as they are to boiled greens and savory. 
The coiffures have that soupgon anglais that the free spirit 
gives. The manner of wearing these garments, these skirts 
and suits, bracelets, head-dresses, slippers, chains and 
scarves, is relaxed in the mood of an island race where 
every being has to be washed down out of his single tower 
by quantities of tea and whiskey into the social expanse, 
in the midst of which he still intends to be comfortable. 

Afver the settings, then, and the dress suit of Mr. Dur- 
rows, there is little to find fault with in this delightful 
venture of the Theatre Guild. They have had a season 
of marked inequalities, some plays presented that seemed 
hard to account for, some passable Shaw productions, a 
sort of comedy-of-masks mystery piece that was at least 
suggestive, and finally a drama for which we can never be 
too grateful, Werfel’s Goat Song, certainly the most im- 
portant drama of the season. At Mrs. Beam’s ends the 
season fragrantly and whimsically, a pleasant evening, a 
sly comment on English life, on human foibles, a gallery 
of portraits seen with the eye of a friendly imp and acted 
in general very well. 

I have a suspicion that Mr. Munro meant his comedy 
to be more an affair of character studies, of portraits ex- 
plored to their last droll reaches, than is the comedy that 
we see now at the Guild’s theatre. A group of English 
players, a London company, might play harder for points 
and particular streaks and oddities and minute details of 
character. As it stands now Miss Jean Cadell, brought 
over from the long triumphant British production, plays 
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with more persistent delineation and with infinitely mor. 
lines and strokes than go into the performances of th. 
rest of the company. If everyone drew as elaborately 
she does, we should have more of the character con 
and less of the freely flowing story than we now get. Fo 
an American audience, however, the gain to the story more 
than compensates, I think, for this paring down in the 
amount of Dickens and other English humorous chara. 
ter traditions not so familiar to us as to London. ; 
Mrs. Beam’s shows a much fairer plot outline than 5. 
ports of travelers who had seen the play in London meh: 
have led us to believe. The burden of suspense is enyav- 
ing enough, you find yourself really wanting to know 
how everything will turn out, what those charming thiev«s 
will do by the last curtain time, how Mrs. Beam’s wi! 
take the surprise and flight of such a puzzling and hiv). 
colored pair. Mr. Munro has written a comedy, |icht 
or not light as you please to think, but with a good plo 
and situation. 

Miss Shoe, Mrs. Bebb, her son James, a deaf old | 

in a lace cap and others, sit in Mrs. Beam’s draw 
room. A man and a woman have come lately into : 
house, Miss Shoe thinks the worst about them. She ha: 
read in the papers of a modern Bluebeard that has ap- 
peared in Paris. The Bluebeard has killed already thirty- 
nine wives and cut them up and even eaten them, or so 
some say, and Miss Shoe with them. It has come 
her mind that these two new lodgers are involved. 
wife, she knows, is the daughter of Viscount Bixe, 
Miss Shoe believes that the poor girl is to be the fortieth 
victim, for the man fits the description of the crimina! 
even to the mole under his right eye and the arriva! \: 
London, fleeing doubtless from the law. We have « 
a scene in the bedroom of the newcomers. Laura is jc:! 
ous, she is lonely, she watches a child across the stree:— 
a wise, effective touch on the dramatist’s part—she studi 
the church spires and imagines the people passing unde: 
each, she quarrels with Dermott, who is trying to make 
out papers for passports on their way to the Weste: 
Hemisphere. The papers are a little difficult since ¢!: 
profession of this pair is esoteric and subject to priso: 
and since Laura’s father and who he was is more than 
she knows. They quarrel and throw fruit and slipper: 
and finally roll on the floor to the point where Mis 
Shoe bursts through the door, thinking that they had sad 
come in and wishing to ask the loan of a few coals. 

In the last act the suspicion of the lodgers increases: 
Laura confesses to Miss Shoe that Mr. Dermott is not 
her husband and that he cruelly mistreats her. Mean- 
while the news of this has reached Mrs. Beam, who re- 
quests the use of her room for other purposes and persons 
more respectable and so gives the thieves a good pretext 
for leaving. Laura goes away, loaded with the valuables 
of the house, while Mr. Dermott acts out the Bluebeard 
legend in the drawing-room and bids the guests au revoir 
a few moments before the police messages arrive and the 
lodgers find that they have been robbed. The story is 
leisurely in its progress now and then and lags a trifle 
or, shall we say, leans on the character comedy implicit 
in the scene; but on the whole the plot holds piquant!y 


together. 
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The leading part falls to Miss Jean Cadell, who in 
two acts at least is almost constantly on the stage and whose 
spirit hovers over the wild moments of the other. Miss 
Cadell is a character actress in the English school; her 
study in character detail is unceasing, the portrait that 
she creates is entirely credible. To speak more exactly, 
however, Miss Cadell is a type actress. And in this réle 
of Miss Shoe, forever dryly virginal, inquisitive, gossipy, 
proper and egotistical, she is most adequate and diverting. 
As a player she lacks natural magnetism, and the absence 
of real wit—hers is not a witty comment on the character— 
from her performance tends to diminish whatever amount 
of magnetism might appear. Her attack is obvious, but 
the exactness of her observation of the character keeps 
the portrayal very much alive and warmly applauded. 

This quality of magnetism and witty point is precisely 
what Miss Helen Westley in the réle of an old woman 
always does possess, and her playing, opposite that of Miss 
Cadell’s, is finely contrived and admirable. Mr. Alfred 
Lunt plays with unflagging spirits and a good wit, though 
he chews up his lines mow and then. Mr. Paul Nugent 
forces tediously as James Bebb, the son who can do little 
beyond turning on the gramophone. The honors of the 
evening fall to Miss Lynn Fontanne, who takes the Creol- 
Laura Pasquale from Rio, dusky, naive, rascally, passion 
ate, spoiled and somehow pathetic like a child or an an- 
imal, and makes every quality in her shine and glow. It 
must easily be one of the best performances of the New 
York year. The technical attack of it is good, the glamor 
of it is saucy, wayward and touching. 

The directing of this new piece at the Guild Theatre 
is by Mr. Phillip Moeller and is remarkably well placed 
and well sustained all through. 

StarK YOUNG. 


The Old Conviviality 


and the New 
(New Orleans) 
I 


OW ‘bout yuh?” says the boy from the city-desk, 

running into friends on Canal Street. “Which way 
yuh goin’? Come on along an’ get a drink. I’m just goin’ 
to stop into the Red Crescent and have a couple o’ drinks 
before I go home.” “I’m on the wagon now, Charley,” 
says the artist; the Tulane student has to work. Inside 
the bar, the white-coated mulatto boy serves them all 
around. “Before you drink any o’ that,” says the bar- 
tender, “I just want you to taste this.” 
brown whiskey bottle and pours a little in a small glass. 
“This here’s the real thing,” he announces. “First real 
stuff I’ve seen in a year! Just taste it!” “That's the real 
thing, all right!’ Charley meets him with enthusiasm. The 
artist orders another round. “This stuff is all right, 
though,” says the student. “Won't do you any harm, any- 
way!” “I'd be dead, if it did!” says the bar-tender. “It’s 
just straight Cuban alcohol, with a little caramel flavor- 
ing.” The artist, contemplating the bar-tender through the 
crystal of those two late drinks, sees him glow with benev- 


He brings out a 
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olent radiance: the old-fashioned type! he reflects, the bar 
rel-girth, the tight ruddy skin, the distinguished silver hai: 
he won't lie about bad whiskey! “Look at that bead! 
the bar-tender exclaims. “See how it lasts! Look 
Ever see any bead like that around town?” To Charley 
the bead seems as durable and as precious as a jewel; the 


_ 


student stares at a picture of a race-horse, unglazed and 
yellow with age: what a beautiful creature a horse is! 
what a magnificent occasion the Derby! he wonders wheth 
er he has made a mistake in going to college, instead of 
following the races in his youth, as Sherwood Anderson 
did. “No: never bothered me yet,” says the bar-tender 
answer to a question from Charle I 
did come in here and see everything right t, like it 
just like an old-time bar: whiskey open on | punter 
jug o’ this other stufi—couple o o beer! They'd 
say: ‘Guess you ain’t heard about P tion !—didn't 
know that law had been passed! be verybod hs; the 
student orders another round 

A long-legged gawky Negro with a § r comes in 
from the street. “Let's have a little n ivs (harte 
“I gotta sit down to play,” says the Negro. “Come inside 
boys,” says the bar-tender. “Come inside 
selves comfortable!” Inside, they make a circle of chairs 


and the Negro begins to strum: 


“Down in New Orleans—dance that’ w! 

Men can do it an’ the women, too! 
Oh, shake that thing! Won't yo hake that thing! 
I’m sick and tired tellin’ you to shake that thing!” 


Bring him a drink!” orders Charley, nodding the di 
rection of the guitarist, as the boy serves round 
At a word from the waiter, the bar-tend out and 
brings back an enormous man with a fixed glare and a 
wooden leg. ““That’s a detective,” whispers Charley to 
the artist. The detective sweeps the room \ a glance 


then sits down and swallows a drink 


“Old Uncle Joe, the Jelly-Roll King! 


Got a hump in his back from shakin’ that thing!” 
Everybody laughs loudly; the detective smiles; he recog- 


nizes Charley and nods. “How ‘bout yul Charley; 
“How about yuh?” says the detective. “What raciness! 
what wit!” reflects the student. “How ibashedly D 
onysian in the face of the ~white man’s conventions! 
“Bring another round—on the house,” the bar-tender or 
ders the waiter. “That's a swell picture! ys Charley 
to their host, indicating a tarnished classical landscape in 
the foreground of which oriental beauties are lolling o 
tiger-skins. “Don’t see many like that y more!” 
“Wouldn't take a hundred and fifty doll! for it! , 
plies the bar-tender. “Gettin’ piped himsel whispers 
Charley. 

“Story for yuh over on Royal Street tonight the 
detective confidentially to Charley. “Organ-grinder's mon 
key got away and got into Betty Johnso Charley 
laughs extravagantly. “All the girls came out on the gal 


leries and began to holler bloody-murder. Couldn’ta car 
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had to go in an’ ketch the monkey an’ quiet him down!” 
“What a jolly place New Orleans is,” thinks Charley, as 
he whoops with laughter, “where the police reassure the 
harlots! It’s a real Catholic city!” “That bottle,” pro- 
claims the artist to the student, “is the most beautiful 
thing of its kind I have ever seen: it has significant form. 
I bought a pair of Empire vases at an auction today and 
I give you my word of honor, as an ornament, I would 
rather have that bottle!” “Make you a present of it,” 
says the bar-tender, who has overheard him across the 
room. “That’s real ol’ French brandy.” He comes for- 
ward, proffering the bottle with the expansive and casual 
air of a rich plantation-owner. 

“Can you remember the Barrel-House Blues?” “Yeah; 
1 cain’ remember dat one,” says the Negro, drooping heav- 
ily over his guitar. “Lemme have another drink an’ I'll 
try and sing it.” “Bring Aim another drink,” orders Char- 
ley, and adds to the company at large, “I can sing Sweet 
Adeline!” “We'll take your word for it,” says the artist. 
“Go ahead and sing it then,” says the student. “The tenor 
is all I can sing: I’ve got to have another voice.” “I kin 
sing the bass,” says the detective. “Go ahead and play 
the accompaniment,” commands Charley, beaming. “Do 
you know Sweet Adeline?” “Yass: I know dat one,” says 
the Negro. They go through it, in imperfect synchroni- 
zation and with a great gulf between tenor and bass. 
“That's not Sweet Adeline,” says Charley, with intense 
professionalism. ‘“That’s the same accompaniment you were 
playing before!” “I couldn’t jes’ remember it at first. 
Start again an’ I'll play it right.” He puts down his hat 
and they fling coins with the gestures of princes. “I can 
sing a baritone,” says the student, who, in his mind, has 
been trying his own voice with enthusiastic approval. 
“Well, hadn’t we ought to make it a quartette then?” 
the bar-tender urges. “I used to sing that song once.” The 
guitarist, struggling against torpor, pulls himself together 
in his chair and strikes a few inappropriate chords. Then 
the quartette bursts on the room: 


“Sweet Adeline!—Sweet Adeline! 
Say you'll be mine!—Say you'll be mine!” ... 


I] 


Just before the weekly luncheon of the Kittiwake Club, 
the Reverend Kendricks comes over to the President and 
speaks to him earnestly: “We’ve got to throw some more 
pep into these lunches,” declares the fighting pastor. 
“There hasn't been a spark of life in them lately! Half 
the members act like they were strangers to each other; 
they sit around like they were in a restaurant. If we 
don’t want to be considered just a charitable home for 
left-overs from the Rotary, we've got to take a brace!” 
His black eyes, his sharp nose and his jaw of snapping 
white teeth bite fiercely into the President, whose round 
spectacles and egg-shaped head seem to melt and disinte- 
grate before the pastor’s attack: Mr. Evans is the pro- 
prietor of the third largest clothing store in New Orleans. 
“Another thing,” the Reverend Kendricks continues. “You 
mustn't let Peterson talk about the trip to Mississippi. 
He’s peeved with the way they were treated—whether 
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rightly or wrongly, I don’t know. But, in any event, he’s 
all primed to make himself nasty about it—and, if the 
Kittiwake stands for brotherhood, any reflections on brot)). 
er Kittiwakes are contrary to the Kittiwake spirit!” “1'\« 
asked him to speak already,” says the President helpless) 
“Well, just leave him out,” says the pastor. 

The tables are nearly filled; the waiters serve the soup. 
Mr. Evans sits down before the American flag sprea: 
on the wall behind him. He swallows a few spoonfv 
of soup, then immediately rises: “Now, to see who win: 
the attendance competition, will those with red bade 
please rise.” When the reds have risen, the whites ris: 
interrupting their gumbo soup. While the soup-plates « 
being removed, the Reverend Kendricks springs to his fec: 
“Now, we'll sing Number Seven in the song-book and 
want you to put some pep into it!” The Brothers sing 
Auld Lang Syne as fast and as hard as they can: when the, 
have finished, their minced chicken is before them and ev: 
a little cold. Mr. Evans rises again: “Mr. Zeismann wi! 
now address us,” he begins. “Fine the President!” cri: 
a voice with a sharp laugh; “Yes: that'll be a dime!” 
mean to say, Brother Zeismann will now address us o 
business methods in the shrimp-packing industry.” Brothe: 
Zeismann, who takes the occasion seriously, reads alow. 
in an inaudible voice a paper which he has carefully pre- 
pared. Some of the younger members become restive an 
grumble among themselves: the paper so far overruns th 
minced chicken that, by the time Brother Zeismann ha: 
finished, the Reverend Kendricks has only time for tw: 
stanzas of a comic song. 

Brother Evans begins in some embarrassment: “I hav: 
asked Mr.—Brother Peterson to talk on his trip to Gul! 
port last week ” “T want to move,” snaps the Re 
erend Kendricks, “that no public report be made: it ha: 
no place at a Kittiwake luncheon. Let Brother Peterso: 
make a report to the officers, if it is desired, at some othe: 
time.” “I move that a report be made here!” says a Brothe: 
who has been on the trip and who does not like the Rev 
erend Kendricks. Somebody else seconds the motion; a 
vote is taken and the ayes have it. “Some of the Brothe: 
were surprised,” says Brother Peterson, after a few pr: 
liminary remarks, standing at ease with his hands in his 
pockets, “at what happened to us up there. But I wasn't 
surprised: I’d been to Mississippi before. In the first place 
they put us up in a little hotel that stood right beside th: 
jail-house : we wouldn’ta minded that so much if the room 
had only been clean: I expect the prisoners were better 
off than we were. Then, at the meeting, they didn’t in 
troduce us and they didn’t say nothing to us: a Mississip; 
proposition was handled from soup to nuts! We had a 
little table to ourselves and it was ‘way off on one side; 
and, after the dinner, we just filed out—like a footbal! 
team! As I say, some of the Brothers were surprised; but 
I'd been up to Gulfport before and the last time I went 
I got shot. I’ve got the bullet-hole in my arm now! So 
I knew what to expect and we got what I expected. In 
other words, the whole thing can be summed up in a 
single word and that word is Rotten!” The Reverend 
Kendricks checks the laughter by leaping into another song. 
“Now, we'll sing a new song,” he shouts. “The new 
Kittiwake song—written by Brother Benziger!” He drives 
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them through it with spiteful force. At la3t they subside 
to eat chocolate pie with a lump of meringue on top. But 
the Reverend Kendricks has seen his chance: “What about 
these pie-eaters here?” he cries. “Couldn't wait to get at 
their pie! How "bout a little duet from these pie-eaters?”’ 
The two Brothers who have begun on their pie before 
the Kittiwake song was finished smile foolishly: one is 
the man who seconded the motion. “It’s not a joke—not a 
bit of it!” insists the Reverend Kendricks grimly. “Come 
on, yeu ‘Buzz’!”” He leans over and glares at the celluloid 
buttons which indicate their nicknames, “And you, ‘Doc’! 
Let’s hear how you can sing! Come on: stand up and 
sing!” At his command, the two men stand up; he herds 
them to the middle of the room; they turn red. “Come 
on,” cries the Reverend Kendricks, “let’s hear you sing it 
through!” He leads them triumphantly: 


“New Orleans, New Orleans! You're such a grand 
old town! 
We're proud to say it now! We'd say it, anyhow! 
New Orleans, New Orleans! We'll spread your 
name around! 
We'll tell the world with flags unfurled, 
We're all for you!” 


EpMUND WILSON. 


Boy in the Wind 


How came this troubled one to stray 
With fire and song in the wind’s way? 


Indifferent and dumb and sweet, 
The seasons fall about his feet. 


Frail flames are set behind his eyes, 

And under his ribs his heart makes moan 
Like a pent bird who throbs and dies. 
He walks in the windy night alone. 

And who would know if he should sing 
Whose song is less than the murmuring 


Of the wind full of the ruin of spring? 


And who could say if he had flown 
Like a flame blown out or a bird upblown? 


Or if his heart cries out in pain 
Who hears the cry through wind and rain? 


He wanders east. He wanders west. 
Where will he ever come to rest 
With that fire blowing in his brain 


And that bird grieving in his breast? 


Gerorce H. DILton. 
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The Bandwagon 


Score One ror Hor Pottor 


Michael Arlen’s popularity is one of the most astonish 


ing things. How it ever happened that such precious charn 
such touch-and-go wit, such lightness of method have tound 
the Great Public is beyond us, but they have, thus refuting 
for the moment all theories set by the intelligentsia re 
garding the insensibility of the Great Public to fine thing 


Harper's Baza 


Musicat Nore rrom WASHINGTON 


Picking from the Cabinet and Cong: t would be | 


sible to organize an orchestra with Vice-President Dawes 
as pianist, Speaker Longworth on the violin, Secretar 
Davis on the saxophone and President Coolidge on the 


harmonica. 


Now Letr’s Count THE PAartTriors 


Those who have visited all parts of Florida and failed 


to become its devoted admirers and friends would do well 
to make a careful examination of their Americanism. 


—E. H. Youngman, in The Bankers’ Magazine 


No Room ror Otp Nick In PALMYRA 


Palmyra, Ind., April 2.—Despite the edict of three eld 
ers of the Church of Christ, W. Clyde Martin, proprietor 
of Ranger Community Hall here, has refused to prohibit 
roller skating. .. . Testimony was that roller skating “had 
the appearance of evil.’’ Basket-ball was approved by the 
judges, but they urged “that every effort be put forth by 
everyone to make the costumes worn by the players con- 
form to decency and modest apparel.” 


—Associated Press. 


STIL First 


I do not blame the Negro for wanting social equality. 


That is a noble aspiration. The only obstacle is that it 
will never come to pass because the white race has done 
more for God, for civilization, the world and humanity 
than all the other races combined. 


—Dector Evans of the Ku Kiux Klan. 


App Benerits or Foreicn TRAVEL 


London, March 28.—The Prince of Wales never loses 
an opportunity to use Americanisms or to display some 
of the knowledge gleaned while in the United States. On 
his recent visit to Ayr in Scotland a sleety gale was blow- 
ing as he stepped from the train. His first words weret 
“Swell weather you keep up here.” 

—Associated Press. 


Husu! Hers’s a SECRET 


My purpose in coming to this country is to dispel the 
conception that England is run by Reds. . . . I am here 
on my own to denounce Shaw and Wells. They will be 
furious when they hear of it. 


—Captain Gilbert Frankau. 
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CORRES P 
The Non-Voting Prohibitionist 


IR: In your column, The Week of your March 24 number, I 

noted the statement with which I would here humbly beg to 
differ, viz.: “It is inevitable that a poll of this sort should give 
better representation to urban than to rural elements; but we are 
aware of no evidence to support the hypothesis of dry leaders that 
the poll is unrepresentative because the enemies of prohibition will 
take the trouble to vote, whereas its friends will not. It would 
be just as easy in our opinion to support the opposite statement.” 
This in regard to recent chicken pox of newspaper polls on pro- 
hibition. 

Gentlemen, lend me your ears! A few weeks ago after numer- 
ous polls of this kind in a nearby industrial centre a survey was 
taken in a Sunday School (a school, I reluctantly admit, of that 
despicably bigoted sect, the Methodists) which revealed that out 
of 205 adult persons present one had voted. You may have your 
guess as to how the majority of the 204 would have voted and 
I may have mine. I hardly expect you would care to publish this 
but would you answer with your estimate of this statement. 

Arruur G. McDowe t. 


Butler, Pa. 


Confessions of a Feminist 


i The story of the once-feminist brought a little chill to my 
still-ardently-feminist heart, but the scientific method refuses 
to be downed by one example. Besides, what about these points: 

1. Are all husbands as selfish as the one pictured? For it is 
selfish to refuse to help care for the baby at night whether the 
mother has a job or not, That's the least a husband can do. 

2. Why bother making him wash dishes or toast bread? A 
wife’s job could at least pay for the kind of help which could do 
that. 

3. Granted that it is a pleasure to mother one’s husband (the 
Freudians would have something to say as to the significance of 
that), still one’s inclinations need not go the length of serving him 
coffee in bed. 

4. Granted, also, that a baby takes up most of its mother’s 
time at first, that adequate assistance is scarcely to be had at any 
price, and that nursery schools are still a novelty, nevertheless 
there are kindergartens for four-year-olds and a few jobs for their 
mothers in the morning. 

I still cling tight to my faith. Families and “careers” are both 
possible and necessary. 

No, I am not married. 

HeLcen LeLanp WITMER. 


University of Minnesota. 


Realigning Political Issues 


IR: As a resident of the Middle West and as a follower of the 

political attitude of the New Republic I wish to present briefly 
my idea as to the logical and probable realignment of political 
parties in the United States. 

It is generally admitted that the old party lines are practically 
meaningless and that no major issue finds itself championed whole- 
heartedly and exclusively by one of the dominant parties. The 
most decided differences of opinion with respect to national ques- 
tions occur between the South and West on the one hand and the 
East on the other. The former become increasingly certain that 
the absolute and unrelenting competition to which agriculture is 
subjected and the ominous growth of monopoly interests in the 
East demand certain governmental interference in behalf of the 
farmer. 

Though the agriculture situation forms the outstanding point of 
cleavage, there are certain other questions which would con- 
stitute admirable secondary planks. Outstanding among these is 
the prohibition question. Obviously it is the industrial centres 
which will align themselves with the anti-prohibition forces. The 
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West is also in large measure a unit in the endorsement of Bryan's 
views on censorship, religion and evolution, thus finding itself io 
further disagreement with the more liberal and scientific urban 
dwellers. Thus only a decade of education and adjustment is 
necessary to effect a more honest and meaningful division of issucs 
between parties. 

The matter of names is more significant than it should be, yet 
must be taken into consideration. It has been demonstrated that 
the agricultural West is less definitely attached to a party namc 
than is the South. The easiest means for realignment is for th« 
liberal bloc in the West to assume the appellation of “Democrats, 
thereby unifying the West and South in name as well as in spirit 

Let us hope for a speedy inauguration of this change, thereb) 
eliminating some of the present hypocrisy from national politics. 

Homer Jones. 
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Haskins, Ia. 


The Professional Woman’s Baby 


IR: A pleasant article that of Helen Glenn Tyson, The Pro 

fessional Woman's Baby, speaking as it does of this and o: 
that and touching here and there on the problem of the profes 
sional mother. But just what is it that Mrs. Tyson offers as eve: 
partial relief? And why “the Professional Woman's Baby” alon« 
Why not also the babies of the half-million industrial mothers : 
Surely Mrs. Tyson in her profession as a social worker must have 
recognized the preponderance of their problems. And do the pr 
fessions include also the tens of thousands of stenographers and 
clerks, saleswomen and waitresses, or are they limited to “socia! 
work, dentistry, teaching and laboratory work?” 

To some of us industrial or professional mothers, and we have 
alternated so that we can no longer find the line of demarcation 
Mrs. Tyson’s article is just so much continued college discussion. 
To refer in passing to the half-million industrial mothers, com- 
miserate with them and proceed academically to “part-time unit 
in professional work” is smal] enlightenment to us. 

To be sure Mrs. Tyson’s article may not be without value t 
those “educated” mothers who can still fortunately consider “ca 
reers” and balancing motherhood and a profession. But at this 
time we need a much wider discussion of the problems of the 
wage-earning mother, and the New Republic ought to let us have 
some articles that are wide enough in scope to take in the half 
million industrials as well as the few thousand professionals. 

Los Angeles, Calif. MArTILpA Rosstns. 


IR: In her article, The Professional Woman's Baby, in your 

issue of April 7, Helen Glenn Tyson deals with the difficulties 
under our present economic arrangements and customs for a wo 
man with a child, to care for the latter and also compete wit! 
men and childless women in working, for an income outside the 
home. 

I conceive it to be a problem which cannot be satisfactori!) 
solved so long as we continue to measure our transfers by results. 

But, once we learn to charge for nothing but our work when 
transferring it to another, whether as direct or stored work, our 
trading will become true exchange. The giving of work for work 
—hour for hour of its duration. 

Then, all adults will be free to choose their own occupations 
and to set their own hours of work, and much of the work now 
done in factories and offices it will then be possible to do satis 
factorily at home. And there will come about a more balanced 
attitude in regard to parental responsibility for the personal care 
and safety of children. 

Aside from the nursing of unweaned infants, it will be seen 
that the fathers are personally, morally as responsible as the moth- 
ers for the care and welfare of the children. And that the chil- 
dren need the personal companionship of BOTH parents. Hence 
both father and mother will so mutually arrange their work as 
to have as much time as possible near their children. 

Then, where both parents have to do some of their work away 
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from home, they will generally be able to arrange it so that one 
parent will be with the children while the other is away, so that 
the children will not be neglected and outside help will not have 
to be called in on their behalf. And yet neither parent will be de- 
prived of the freedom to work away from home. 

Phoenix, Arizona. VaucHn BACHMAN Brokaw. 


Is Instalment Buying Dangerous? 


IR: In your editorial, Where Instalment Buying Breaks, ap- 

pearing in your issue of April 7, a very sane discussion of 
certain aspects of instalment buying is followed by “an over- 
simplified case’ purporting to illustrate “the basic danger.” In 
this example you assume that persons buying everything on instal- 
ments payable over two years cannot buy anything else until the 
end of the two-year period, and you argue that consumers’ pur- 
chasing power cannot be enlarged permanently just by extending 
instalment credits. 

But ket us assume that the instalment buying extends more or 
less evenly throughout the country and that each month a certain 
fraction of families buys on a two-year basis. When all the 
families are purchasing regularly on the instalment plan, their 
annual purchases may be back to the old level, but in the mean- 
time they will have made the equivalent of 11% months’ extra 
purchases. If they buy on twelve-month instalments, the net in- 
crement of purchases will be 54% months’ extra, and so on. And 
if your contention is right that the total production of the coun- 
try is limited largely by the amount of buying power, may not 
the extra consumption have Ied to a higher total volume of pur- 
chasing power and production, by the time instalment buying has 
become more general? 

Considered from an individual point of view, a given family 
by buying on instalments simply obtains various articles several 
months or more before it could do so if it saved up in advance, 
and in a family in which property is handed down from parents 
to children there may be no decrease in purchasing power at all, 
though money legacies may be less. Furthermore, as Benjamin 
Franklin and other great practical philosophers have pointed out, 
going into debt is apt to make men work. There are probably 
millions of families in which some member of the family will go 
to work or the principal breadwinner will take on a side line in 
order to obtain automobiles and household articles if they are 
within reach through instalment buying. (This discussion leaves 
out of discussion homes, which must nearly always be purchased 
on the instalment plan.) Most of these families would never have 
made the same efforts in order to build up a savings account. 
Many of them, let us hope, learn from the process how to man- 
age their budgets so that eventually they can obtain articles of 
large first cost for cash without the extra burden of instalment 
buying. 

I am aware of grave dangers in over-extended instalment buy- 
ing. But if the estimate that you quote of five billion dollars’ 
worth of goods a year sold on the instalment plan is at all reason- 
able, the total debts due on instalments at any one time must be 
well under two and a half billion dollars, or less than two weeks’ 
income of the American people. (These estimates must, of course, 
exclude purchases of homes.) This item of pledged income would 
seem to have relatively no greater potential dangers than the stock- 
ing of commodities by merchants and industries or decreases in 
farm purchasing power such as we have had to face in the past. 
Probably the stocks of commodities in transit on freight cars have 
been reduced through shorter time in transit by an equivalent 
value within the last four years. 

May I also suggest that your reaffirmation of a paragraph writ- 
ten nearly a year ago seems to imply a certain disregard of some 
constructive developments during the past year and more. You 
state “Eventually business must face the necessity of increasing 
general purchasing power as fast as it increases its production... . 
It must eventually raise wages or lower prices, or both.” Prac- 
tically every day I read reports of corporations which have been 
increasing their production, increasing wage payments and de- 
creasing prices of finished commodities. Would it not be con- 
structive to study the competitive conditions and technical develop- 
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ments which surround these developments which you wish to see 
realized? Could you not publish an honor roll of industries and 
corporations which have done especially well? How much and in 
what quarters shouid the tendency be hastened? 

May I also point out that in developing the facts as to the rea 
ization of your formula, expenditures from earnings for moderniz 
ing plant facilities be given due consideration? In the steel in 
dustry, for example, investment out of earnings in order to cheapen 
productive processes, as distinguished from mere expanding of 
facilities, are made by the U. S. Stee! Corporation and the inde 
pendents have to follow suit. Examination of the book value of 
steel companies, their earnings and the price of their common 
stock leads to the conclusion that the public gets a good deal of 
the benefit. This represents an element which Messrs. Foster and 
Catchings seem to neglect in Profits. It results in an immediate 
increase of money in the hands of consumers because it is e7 
pended for goods and services used in building structures and 
machines, and it contributes to lower prices. 

Washington, D. C. 


{To answer Mr. Taylor briefly 

1. Extra consumption leading to more production does not 
necessarily increase the purchasing power of wage-earners en 
ployed in production. Increases in production may 
believe have been between 1923 and 1925, achieved mainly through 
increased technical efficiency without greater volume of emplo 
ment or larger payrolls. See the index of payrolls in factori 
published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, which shows smaller 
wage-payments in 1925 than in 1923. 

2. Instalment purchases may furnish an incentive to individuals 
to gain larger incomes; but how effective is such a wish in the 
case of the great mass of workers dependent on the general state 
of industry for their earning power? 

3. We do not argue that over-extended instalment buying has 
any greater danger than overstocking of commodities or reduced 
farm purchasing power. It is a factor of danger very similar to 
these, which have been damaging at times in the past. 

4. A list of prices that should be lowered and wages that 
should be raised would no doubt be useful, but is a task beyond 
our resources or space. We can judge merely from general indices 
of the cost of living and wage-earnings, which do not indicate 
any average reduction in prices to retail consumers or gain in 
wage-payments on the whole, such that the purchasing power o 
industrial workers has perceptibly increased in the past two years. 

§. Capital expenditures to decrease production cost are of course 
desirable, but do not affect our argument until they appear in a 
decreased cost of living to the consumer or in higher wages.—TH 
Eprrors. ] 


Autobiography of a Fox Woman 


IR: I should like to point out to those of your readers who 

scatter their reading the Autobiography of a Fox Woman in 
the Fortieth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Ther is nothing astounding or hair-raising in this simple story 
recited by an old Indian woman, but it is unique, fresh, and could 
not have been imagined, and being recorded principally for its 
interest as an example of Fox dialect it has not been refined or 
beautified by alteration in expression. 

Guinea Mills, Va. WititaM SHEPARD. 


Contributors 


‘ 


R, H. Tawwey, English economist, is the author of The 
Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century, English 
Economic History, Studies in the Minimum Wage, and 
other books. In 1919 he served on the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education. 

Georce H. Driion, an undergraduate in the University of 


Chicago, is an associate editor of Poetry. 
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ANTED—A_ choice soul, man or 
woman, to go to Europe with us ip 
my own private limousine. There are tw, 
empty seats, and it’s a pity not to hay. 
one of them used by some one who does 
happen to know any one with whom 1. 
7 e travel or wants to get away from his . 
her friends and family for a breathi;, 
if Out Uu space, and hates the idea of a “tou 
Three delightful, care-free months. | 
tire expense less than twelve hundred 
yonag daughter would be welcome: 
. k 4 — y, A active — whose childr. 
might combine to send her; a man and ws: 
BECAUSE it costs us more to ma e Fatima who would like to travel together with« 
one weerms ae cares. I used the cur f{; 
° ° . ° . . such a trip last summer, and it was sh.. 
the retail price is likewise higher. But would joy for the entire party. References 
ouoaene. Address, Dox 420—The New hk. 
public. 


Ped men continue to pay more, do you think, = — 


( except /for genuinely increased enjoyment? CS SY AND? 


; : The Pl f English Li ' 

The fact|cannot be denied — they do continue re aeons ions 
F It points out the local associations 
ef very book, the literary land 
ge of every place in the British 


The Stratford Company, Boston 
































FOR RENT—College professor and 

summering in Europe will rent t! 
charming cottage to cultured family ( 
ferably adults.) Near fine college [ibr 
Shade trees. Garden. Sleeping porch. | 
hours from New York. June 8 to Se; 
Address: Box 423, The New Republi 








FOR RENT—JUNE TO SEPT. 


On hill over-looking the Hudson, | 
| one and one-half mile from station, 
50 minutes to N. ¥. New ston 
house, two sleeping porches, thre | 
baths, ten rooms, garage with living | 
quarters. bk. MOOS, Creten on | 
Hudson. Tel. 363 W. 
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TAHOMA 
All year home school four limited num! 
children one to ten. Summer term oj» 
June ist. Individual guidance by coli: 
women.—-For further information w 
Miss Grace Carney, Bernardsville, N. J 











Part Time Position Wanted 
Young woman desires part-ti) 
(afternoon) position as_ edito: 
, . assistant and proof-reader. Exp: 
What a whale of a difference just a few cents make ienced, educated, literary. Addr 
rf Box 425. The New Republic. 
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a FOLDER proposing colonization am: 

¥ . Sesevelepes, natural sepeuress, in Brit 

* Columbia, along lines of Industrial Dem 

, Liccerr & Mrsas Tosacco Co, racy, sent free by the Codperative Clu 
P. O. Box 1248, San Francisco, Calif. 

















———— —— ———— SUMMER HOME FOR RENT 
Cornish, New Hampshire. In the foothills of the White Mo: 
SPRING HILL tains facing Mt. hoosteen. in pleasant community, modern sum 











y 
. P . house with gardens. Large living-room and dining-room open: 
5 / oes school for boys and girls from 10 to 13. on court, tote master rooms, three bathe, secommedations f 
ealthf i ® i oon st four servants. Garage and stable. y to M. BE. U., The N: 
th ul surroundings Outdoor life-Creative activity. Republic 421 West 2iet Bt. New York City. Telephone Chelsea &:: 
Mrs. William Spinney Miss Dorothy Bull 
: Litchfield, C , A YOUNG MAN 
| eld, Connecticut of personality, initiative and education; three years successful bus: 
ness experience; law student; linguist; writing ability; knows 





ree 

~-—- Continent; seeks task, either independent or in assisting capacit: 
which would take him to Eurepe for few months; available Juve 
ist; irreproachable references. Address Box 424, New Republic 


BROOK BEND TAVERN TO SUBLET furnished peo amios Sect, six room 
In the Lovely Berkshires Near Lak three private entrances, cool. Near St. Marks on Bower) 
Will reopen its po ang non oa lies os ld $100 monthly. Ellen Kennan 184 Second Avenue Stuyvesant 
i oO « " 
time hospitality to old friends and to new. 3959. Call mornings. 


Address: Brook Bend Tavern, Monterey, Mass. CAMP GREA TER UTOP IA 


A vacation ground for grown-ups 


Atop the Blue Mountains, Lackawaxen, Pa. 
HE 
- SSB aT SS SUD Prete All facilities for all sports: Tennis; swimming; fishing; 
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At Mrs Beam’ S canoeing; basket ball;; handball; horse-back riding; dancing; 
. diversified entertainment; excellent cuisine. 
t a A Comedy by C. K. MUNRO Make your reservation now for 
i with ALFRED LUNT, LYNN FONTAINE, JEAN CADELI Decorati 
: 5 HELEN WESTLEY, HENRY TRAVERS AND OTHERS. Wm. J. Perlman pan Dey eats Will Durant 
ie B } 52nd St., West of B'way. Evs. 8:30. ceamaging  Dusemes Rear Muneeee Director 
: b aj GUILD THE « Matinees THURS. and SAT., 2:30, Booklet on request 11 W. 37 St. 
‘] a | Phone Wis. 8935 
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$6.25 


THE SILVER STALLION, by James 
Branch Cabell. (McBride, $2.50). 


OTHER PEOPLE’S DAUGHTERS, 
by Eleanor Rowland Wembridge. 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.50). 


HUMAN SHOWS, FAR FANTA- 
SIES, SONGS AND TRIFLES, by 
Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan, $2.25). 


Donn 


HANGMAN’S HOUSE, by 
Byrne. (Century, $2.50). 

ARE THE JEWS A RACE? by Karl 
Kautsky. (International, $2.50). 


THE MAGNIFICENT IDLER, A 
Life of Walt Whitman, by Cameron 
Rogers. (Doubleday, $2.50). 


FROM DAWES TO LOCARNO, by 


George Glasgow. (Harper, $2.50). 


THE GREAT GOD BROWN, by Eu- 
gene O'Neil. (Boni Liveright, $2.50). 


EDUCATION AND THE GOOD 
LIFE, by Bertrand Russell. (Bon 
Liveright, $2.50). 


ITALY UNDER MUSSOLINI, by 
William Bolitho. (Macmillan, $2.50). 


FLIGHT, by Walter White. (Knopf, 
2.50). 


GENESIS OF THE WORLD WAR, 
by Harry Elmer Barnes. (Knopf, 


$2.50). 
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BOOK 
BARGAINS 


A page of them, and 
The New Republic for 
one year! Fiction, 
biography, criticism, 
the drama, history, eco- 
nomics, anthropology, 
travel, current affairs 
—all are represented 
in this list. Choose. 
Then mail the coupon. 














$6.75 


THE SACRED TREE, a Continua- 
tion of the Tale of Genji, by Lady 
Murasaki. (Houghton Miffiin, $3.50). 


FIX BAYONETS! By John W. 


Thomason. (Scribner's, $3.50). 


THE POPE, by Jean Carrere. (Holt, 


$4.00). 


THE RACE MYTH, by Theophile 
Simar. (Seltzer, $4.00). 


THE MICROBE HUNTERS, by Paul 
de Kruif. (Harcourt, $3.50). 








For the enclosed $....... --...send me The New Republic for one year and 
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CHIMES, by Robert Herrick. Mac- 


millan, $2.00). 


THE GANG AGE, by Pau! Hanley | 


Furfey. (Macmillan, $2.00). 
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OUR TIMES: THE TURN OF THI 


CENTURY, by Mark Sullivan. 
(Serthner’s, $5.00). 
5-50 


MY RELIGION, the views of a group 
of noted British authors. 


$1.50). 


WHITHER RUSSIA, by Leon Trotz- 


ky. (International, $1.50). 
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$8.75 
THE DECLINE OF THE WEST, 
by Oswald Spengler. (Knopf, $6.00) 
$6.50 
THE DANCE OVER FIRE AND 
WATER, by Elie Faure Harper, 
$3.00). 
RELIGION AND THE RISE OF 


CAPITALISM, by R. H. 
(Harcourt, $3.00). 


VIRGIN SPAIN, by 
(Bont Liveright, $3.00). 
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The best new book each month selected 


for you by this committee- 


AND SENT TO YOU REGULARLY ON AP- 
_ PROVAL—A UNIQUE SERVICE FOR THOSE 
WHO WISH TO KEEP ABREAST OF 
THE BEST NEW BOOKS AS THEY APPEAR 






SIERTAINLY there is nothing more satis- 
fying, to a person who loves books, than 
>| to keep abreast of the best new works of 
PER} our present-day writers, as they appear. 
And, inversely, there are few things more annoy- 
ing than to miss the outstanding books, when 
everybody else of intelligence is reading, discussing 
and enjoying them. Yet how frequently most of us 
disappoint ourselves in this way! 


Think over the last few years. How often have 
interesting books appeared, widely discussed and 
widely recommended, books you were really anxious 
to read and fully intended to read when you “got 
around to it,” but which nevertheless you missed! 
Why does this happen to you so often? 


The true reason lies in your habits of book-buying. 
Through carelessness, or through the driving cir- 
cumstances of a busy life, you simply overlook obtain- 
ing books that you really want to read. Or you live 
in a district remote from bookstores, where it is 
impossible to get the best new books without diffi- 
culty. 


This need be true no longer. A unique service has 
been organized, which will deliver to you every month, 
without effort or trouble on your part, the best book of 
that month, whether fiction or non-fiction. And if 
the book you receive is not one you would have 
chosen yourself, you may exchange it for a book you 
prefer, from a list of other new books that are 
recommended. In this way, automatically, you keep 
abreast of the best literature of the day. 


These “best books” are chosen for you, from the 
books of all publishers, by a group of unbiased critics 
and writers, whose judgment as to books and 
whose catholicity of taste have been demonstrated 
for many years before the public. The members of 


this Selecting Committee, who have agreed to per- 
form this service, are listed above. With each book 
sent there is always included some interesting com- 
ment by a member of the committee upon the book 
and the author. 


The price at which the books are billed to you is in 
every case the publisher's retail price. There are no 
extra charges for the service. 


A very interesting prospectus has been prepared, ex- 
plaining the many conveniences of this plan. This 
prospectus will convince you of several things: that 
the plan will really enable you always to “keep up” 
with the best of the new books; that you will never 
again, through carelessness, miss books you are anx- 
ious to read; that the recommendations of this un- 
biased committee will guide you in obtaining books 
that are really worth-while; that there is no chance 
of your purchasing books that you would not choose 
to purchase anyway; and that, in spite of the many 
conveniences of the plan, the cost of the books you 
get is no greater than if you purchased them yourself. 


Send for this prospectus, using the coupon below 
or a letter. Your request will involve you in no ob 


ligation to subscribe. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th St. Dept. 22-E New York, N. Y. 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 22-£, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining the details 
of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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By Elie Faure 
Translated from the French by John Gould Fletcher 


F this striking critique of history from the 
artistic viewpoint, the New York Times 
writes, “We wish to thank Elie Faure for some 
of the most enjoyable hours it has been our lot 
to spend with a book.” $3.00 





Clara Barron 





By Harvey O'Higgins 
ra cC LARA BARRON’ is an enthralling tale— 


the one best bet in the field of current 
This novel I can recommend without any 
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The Devil 
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sian master. 
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Times. 
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Downfall or Renewal? 


The Decline of the West: Form and Actuality, by 
Oswald Spengler. Authorized translation with notes by 
Charles Francis Atkinson. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
443 pages. $6. 


HE DECLINE OF THE WEST is one of the 

most capable attempts to order the annals of his- 
tory since Auguste Comte. It is audacious, profound, 
crotchety, absurd, exciting and magnificent. 

Spengler has studied not merely the philosophy of his- 
tory, but the form of civilizations. The ordinary historian 
is a mere examiner and recorder of the existing body of 
fact. How he arranges his data is largely a matter of 
taste, party sympathies, political affiliations, religious inter- 
ests and metaphysical preconceptions which he hides under 
an ostentatious cloak of “objectivity.” Spengler, on the 
other hand, has searched for a life-cycle in cultures, com- 
parable to those we discover in plants and animals; his 
task is to build up, as the biologist would say, a “mor- 
phology” and an “ontogeny” of history. It follows that 
he rejects the mechanistic hypothesis Henry Adams sadly 
fumbled around with. The history of living organisms, 
according to Spengler, cannot be described by formule 
which apply only to quantitative relations: the method of 
history is “sympathy, observation, comparison, immediate 


and inward certainty, intellectual flair.” History is the 
moving imprint of man’s life: to think historically is to 
place oneself at the centre of this movement. In this, 
Croce, Bergson, Faure and Spengler are philosophically 
at one. Spengler has the specific “flair” for history to 
an extraordinary degree. 

In The Decline of the West, Spengler divides the main 
Western cultures into three groups: the classic, Apollinian 
culture of Greece and Rome, the Magian culture of the 
Jewish, Christian and Arabic communities which began to 
grow up in the first centuries of the Christian era, and 
finally, the Faustian culture of Northern Europe, which 
takes its rise around 900 A.D. with the appearance of 
Romanesque architecture. 

Each of these cultures for Spengler has a characteristic 
“style,” expressed equally in its mathematics, its archi- 
tecture, its literature, its philosophy and its common cate- 
gories of thought and feeling. Classic culture is Euclidean: 
it moves in a realm of solid, bounded objects: it lives in the 
immediate: it lacks perspective and distance: it remains in 
the open noonday of the foreground. The Magian cul- 
ture is algebraic: in mathematics, it supplants the geometric 
figure with the symbol: in decoration it abolishes the hu- 
man body and invents the arabesque: in architecture it 
creates the dome, with its spiritual interior, which was 
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lacking in the Greek temple. Faustian culture is analytic: 
it is concerned, not with the fixed form, but with the 
variable function. It opens up vast perspectives in time 
and space: it eventuates in the Copernican universe, in the 
printing press, which establishes communication at a dis- 
tance, in practical and scientific discovery, in the appli- 
cation of perspective to painting, in the transformation of 
the classic “perpetual present” into a moving point between 
the past and the future. Faustian culture alone has a sen- 
timent of history. The plays of Shakespeare and the por- 
traits of Rembrandt both present characters with a past, 
that may be read, and a destiny, that may be divined. The 
classic face is vacant: it indicates neither past nor future. In 
the classic tragedy, the hero undergoes a senseless external 
affliction. In Faustian art, the face is a biography, and 
the tragedy comes from within: it shows a Lear and a 
Hamlet, not an Orestes and an CEdipus. Its style moves 
toward the evening and the lonely infinity of night. 

This is a rude summary of a thesis that Spengler works 
out with a vast apparatus of allusion and comparison, de- 
rived from a training which embraced mathematics, his- 
tory and philosophy, and a life which, since he grew up 
in Germany, almost inevitably included music. He opens 
perspectives that take the breath away, and he strikes a 
plummet into abysses the conventional histoian, with his 
prudent spade and his limited measuring-stick, never ap- 
proaches. For Spengler, history is not the “has become,” 
but the becoming. This is how he differentiates his meth- 
od from that of the “scientific” historian: 


True science reaches just as far as the notions of 
truth and falsity have validity: this applies to mathe- 
matics, and it applies also to the science of historical 
spade-work, viz., the collection, ordering and sifting of 
material. But real historical vision . . . belongs to 
the domain of significances, in which the crucial words 
are not “correct” and “erroneous,” but “deep” and 
“shallow.” The true physicist is not deep, but seen; 
it is only when he leaves the domain of working hy- 
potheses and brushes against the final things that he 
can be deep, but at this stage he is already a meta- 
physician. Nature is to be handled scientifically, His- 
tory poetically. Old Leopold von Ranke is credited 
with the remark that, after all, Scott’s Quentin Dur- 
ward was the true history-writing. And so it is: 
the advantage of a good history book is that it en- 
ables the reader to be his own Scott. 


The comparative study of the three great Western cul- 
tures is only one part of Spengler’s thesis: in his own 
special vocabulary it deals with “physiognomy.” The other 
part is his theory of cultural cycles: this treats of the des- 
tiny which each culture works out in its typical and yet 
individual way, through its spring, summer, autumn ahd 
winter phases. In a somewhat more concrete fashion 
Spengler’s vision of cultural development was put with 
sardonic brevity many years ago by Prof. Patrick Geddes, 
in his summary of city-development, from Babylon to New 
York. Polis: metropolis: megalopolis: parasitopolis: patho- 
lopolis: necropolis. Spengler’s characterization of these 
stages is brilliant, and I think, sound. Moreover, it gives 
a final blow to the two misconceptions of history that 
guided the nineteenth century: one, that history is a con- 
tinuous linear development, rising from the depths of Akh- 
naton or Pericles to the sublimities of Mr. Gladstone and 
President McKinley; the other, the notion that history 
comes to a head in Europe—a view that relegates the great 
civilizations of Peru and Central America, to say nothing 
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of India, China and Japan, into incidental phases of 1. 
kina’s life, unimportant because they did eventuate in | 
rope, or at least produce the forms that are character\.:, 
of modern western civilization. Spengler wipes out +), 
naive provincialism with regard to time—the illusio 
progress—and to space—the illusion of position. ‘J)}\, , 
a genuine achievement. 

Spengler commits one further offense against the } » 
of the present age. He writes consciously as one livin, 
the autumnal phase of “Faustian civilization,” whe: 
cording to him, no fresh impulse is possible, but on!) , 
pushing to conclusion in thought of what has a! 
flowered spontaneously in the happier days of culture. | 
is an unforgivable insult to the egotism of the autu: 
man, proud of the sterile complexities of his Gross-st 
ischer Kultur, and thoroughly convinced that the rout»: 
of a world-capital like London, Berlin or New York 
its symphony concerts and its museums, its refinements 
surgery and dentistry, its brittle triumphs in engine 
and business technique is the essence of a “life abund 
Spengler points out, on the contrary, that these va 
institutions indicate clearly that the cultural phase has . 
to an end, and the tides of life are receding. 


In place of a world, there is a city, a point ir 
which the whole life of broad regions is collec: 
while the rest dries up. In place of a type-truc | 
ple, born of and grown on the soil, there is a 
sort of nomad, cohering unstably in fluid masses. 
parasitical city dweller, traditionless, utterly mar: 
of-fact, religionless, clever, unfruitful, deeply 
temptuous of the countryman, and especially that h 2 
est form of countryman, the country gentleman. | 
is a very great stride toward the inorganic, tow. 


the end. 


In short, each culture begins, so to say, with a c! 
and ends with a mummy. In a mummified state, 1 
ducing mechanically the arts, the patterns, the forms « 
had once been able freshly to create, the old cultures 
India and China have lived on for more than a ¢! 
sand years. This, perhaps, is the destiny of modern « 
ization. 

What shall we say of Spengler’s views? His fee! 
for history is magnificent, and it is easier to catch hi 
up on points of detail than to alter his outlines and pe: 
spectives. The sources of his weakness are pretty obvi 
once one generalizes the facts of history into a fini: 
picture, one runs the risk of delivering further genera! 
tions by a Czxsarean operation, at the sacrifice of the tac 
that bore them. So Spengler, following a true intu:' 
about the relative importance of time in classic culture 
and our own, deliberately ignores the Greek epitaph, ‘>: 
Greek tombstone, the ephebic oath, the cult of the vesta!s 
the reconsecration of temple sites—all of which were c!2* 
sical modes of perpetuation. Again: Spengler tends © 
attribute to each culture a more than Euclidean comp!:t:- 
ness: not merely will he have it that each culture develops 
its own type of mathematic, its own drama, its own form 
of the state: he also insists that other cultures can scarcely 
comprehend, much less assimilate, these things. He writes 
as though the difference between Apollinian and Faustian 
man were a difference of species, instead of what it really 
is, a difference of mode. These defects, however, are (ar 
icatures of Spengler’s virtues: his deep insight, his 
sympathies. They are like his Teufelsdréckhian dialect, 
his intellectual bad manners, his complacent Germanis™: 
one allows for them, and still retains one’s respect. 
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As criticism and interpretation The Decline of the West, 
with all its errors and lapses, seems to me a work of the 
first importance. But a book is not merely a reflection 
of its “subject”: it is also an unconscious reflection of the 
world in which the subject took form; and the book before 
us is full of the world-weariness and the arrogance of that 
very megalopolitan civilization which Spengler so plainly 
detests. Understanding history, living history, Spengler 
wants to complete history. “I can only hope,” he says in 
his introduction, “that the men of the new generation may 
be moved by this book to devote themselves to technics 
instead of lyrics, the sea instead of the paint-brush, and 
politics instead of epistemology.” In other words: he wants 
to see his hypothesis pragmatically justified. Among other 
things, he has written an apology for brutality and for 
impotence. 

It « at this point that I feel Spengler’s insight has 
failed him. The very historic sense which, as he rightly 
points out, distinguishes the modern world is precisely a 
new element in the working out of cultures. Possessing 
it, we may keep ourselves from sinking into the living 
death of a megalopolitan civilization. 1 am quite ready, 
for one, to grant that we have reached the final stage. 
“But where do we go from here?” There is nothing, 
on Spengler’s hypothesis, to prevent another culture from 
growing up anew, as the grass and trees spring up through 
the hard pavements and the rigid buildings of a dead city. 
The curse of all previous final states is that they have 
heen replaced by vigorous but abject barbarisms. May we 
not, perhaps for the first time, make the transposition con- 
sciously, from a finished civilization to a new and budding 
culture? May we not retain a little of our painfully ac- 
quired technique, whilst we renew the life, without which 
that technique is so empty and sterile? 

Our destiny is in the balance. There are forces that are 
working towards an extension of megalopolitanism, toward 
a more rigid, mechanical and finally destructive form of 
civilization, with its congested cities, its vast slum prole- 
tariat, its conflicting imperialisms, its promise of an inter- 
necine warfare, organized with the most precise applica- 
tions of science, and unrestrained by any deep life-sense, 
n which whole populations will commit suicide and mur- 
der on a scale beside which the recent War will be little 
more than a gang-fight. On the other hand, the roots of 
a provincial culture are always alive, and the recent rise 
of “nationalism” and “regionalism” in Europe is evidence 
of an effort to break away from these deadly megalopol- 
itan forms. The two voices speak with a clear contrast 
n A. E.'s poetic dialogue, The Interpreters; and he whose 
ears are open will hear them everywhere. The rebirth of 
languages and dialects and literatures, the growth of cul- 
tural ideas of education, as distinguished from megalopol- 
\tan mass-instruction, the conception of regional develop- 
ment and garden-cities, as opposed to national expansion 
and megalopolitan congestion—these things show that we 
are at a parting of the ways; and they explain why so 
many of the old issues, political and social, are dead. If 
we seize our destiny, we may pass through a short “open” 
winter, and emerge again into spring. If we continue to 
follow it mechanically, inertly, in the world-weary mood 
of so many of our contemporaries, who live, if at all, 
on dead hopes and mouldy panaceas; if we give ourselves 
over to technique, matter-of-fact, spiritual hardness, glorifi- 
cation of what is—then, probably, there will be no spring. 
Spengler’s great work enables us to see more clearly the 
nature of these alternatives. 

Lewis Mumrorn. 
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A Professor of Lite 


The Letters of Walter Raleigh, edited by Lady Raleigh 
Two wols. New York: The Macmillan Company. 569 
pages. $7. 
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N a certain Wednesday in March 1889 Walter 

Raleigh, then aged twenty-eight, gave his first lecture 
upon English literature in Manchester. It was not his first 
lecture by any means, for he had already lectured the natives 
of India upon the same subject for two years. After Man- 
chester came Liverpool; after Liverpool, Glasgow; after 
Glasgow, Oxford. At all these places he lectured incessantly 
upon English literature. Once he lectured three times a day. 
He became, indeed, such an adept at the art of lecturing that 
towards the end “sometimes he would prepare what he had 
to say in his half-hour’s walk from his home in Ferry Hink- 
sey.” People who heard him say that his lectures stimulated 
them, opened their eyes, made them think for themselves. 
“*Raleigh’s not always at his best, but when he’s good 
nobody can touch him’—that was the general verdict.” 
Nevertheless, in the course of two large volumes filled with 
delightful and often brilliant letters it would be difficult 
to find a single remark of any interest whatsoever about 
English literature. 

There is necessarily a great deal of talk about the profes 
sion of teaching literature, and the profession of writing 
literary text books, of “doing Chaucer in six chapters and 
Wordsworth, better known as Daddy, also in six chapters.” 
But when one looks for the unprofessional talk, the talk 
among friends when business hours are over, one is be- 
wildered and disappointed. Is this all that the Professor 
of English literature has to say? “Scott tor a 
poet I think but fine old man. Good old Scott.” “The 
weak point in William [ Blake] is not his Reason, which is 
A. 1., but his imagination . . . Wonderful things the in- 
spired old bustard said from time to time in conversation.” 
“As for old Bill Wordsworth he is the same old stick-in- 
the-mud as ever... 


norrow—not 


He gets praised chiefly for his cele- 
brated imitation of Shakespeare (which is really very good ) 
and for his admirable reproduction of a bleat. But he has 
a turn of his own, if only he would do it and be damned to 
him.” Any clever man at a dinner party anxious not to 
scare the rowing blue or the city magnate who happens to 
be within earshot would have talked about books exactly as 
Raleigh wrote about them at his leisure. There is nothing 
to suggest that literature was a matter of profound interest 
to him when he was not lecturing about it. 

But when we read the letters of Keats, the diary of the 
Goncourts, the letters of Lamb, the casual remarks of that 
unfashionable poet Tennyson, we feel that, sleeping or 
waking, these men never stopped thinking about literature. 
It is kneaded into the stuff of their brains. Their fingers 
are dyed in it. Whatever they touch is stained with it. 
Whatever they are doing their minds fill up involuntarily 
with some aspect of the absorbing subject. Nor does it 
seem to have occurred to them to wonder what the rowing 
blue will think of them for talking seriously about books. 
“I think poetry should surprise by a fine excess and not by 
singularity; it should strike the reader as a wording of his 
own highest thoughts and appear almost a remembrance,” 
wrote Keats; and there is not a damn in the sentence. But 
the Professor of English literature could scarcely open his 
lips without dropping into slang; he could never mention 
Bill Blake or Bill Shakespeare or old Bill Wordsworth 
without seeming to apologize for bringing books into the 
talk at all. Yet there is no doubt that Walter Raleigh was 
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one of the best Professors of Literature of our time; he did 
brilliantly whatever it is that professors are supposed to do. 
How then shall we compose the difference—solve the dis- 
crepancy? 

In the first place the Professor of English literature is 
not there to teach people how to write; he is there to teach 
them how to read. Moreover these people include city 
magnates, rowing blues, politicians, schoolmistresses, sol- 
diers, scientists, mothers of families, country clergymen in 
embryo. Many of them have never opened a book before. 
Many will seldom get a chance of opening a book again. 
They have to be taught—but what? Raleigh himself had 
no doubt upon this point. His business was “only to get 
people to love the poets.” “To make people old or young,” 
he wrote, “care for, say, the principal English poets as 
much or half as much as I do—that would, I am vain 
enough to think, be something—if it can be done.” He 
obstinately refused to stuff his pupils with facts. “The 
facts, it is true, tell ... examinations. But you will none of 
you be any nearer Heaven ten years hence for having taken 
a B. A. degree, while for a love and understanding of Keats 
you may raise yourself several inches.” He had himself 
spent no time scraping away the moss, repairing the broken 
noses on the fabric of English literature; and he did not 
press that pursuit upon his pupils. He talked his lectures 
almost out of his head, he joked, he told stories. He made 
the undergraduates rock with laughter. He drew them in 
crowds to his lecture room. And they went away loving 
something or other. Perhaps it was Keats. Perhaps it was 
the British Empire. Certainly it was Walter Raleigh. But 
we should be much surprised if anybody went away loving 
poetry, loving the art of letters. 

Nor is it difficult to find the reason. It is written large 
over Walter Raleigh’s books—the English Novel, Style, 
Shakespeare and the rest. They have every virtue; they are 
readable, just, acute, stimulating and packed with informa- 
tion; as firm in style and hard in substance as a macadam- 
ized road. But the man who wrote them had no generous 
share of the gifts of a writer. The maker of these rather 
tight, highly academic books had never been outside the 
critical fence. No novel, no poem, no play had ever lured 
him away from his prefaces and summings up and surveys. 
The excitement, the turmoil, the adventure of creation 
were unknown to him. But the critic who makes us love 
poetry is always sufficiently gifted to have had experiences of 
his own. He feels his way along the lines spun by his own 
failures and successes. He may stumble, he may stammer; 
he may be incapable of orderly survey. But it is the Keats, 
the Coleridge, the Lamb, the Flaubert, who gets to the 
heart of the matter. It is in the toil and strife of writing 
that they have forced the door open and gone within and 
told us what they have seen there. When Walter Raleigh 
held a pen in his hand it behaved with the utmost propriety. 
He never wrote a bad sentence, but he never wrote a sen- 
tence which broke down barriers. He never pressed on 
over the ruins of his own culture to the discovery of some- 
thing better. He remained trim and detached on the high 
road, a perfect example of the professor who has no in- 
fluence whatever upon the art of writing. Soon, therefore, 
for he was by temperament highly adventurous, he began 
to find literature a little dull. He began to separate litera- 
ture from life. He began to cry out upon “culture” and 
“culture bugs.” He began to find the universities full of 
“bottled men gone putrid.” He began to despise critics 
and criticism. “I can’t help feeling that critical admiration 
for what another man has written is an emotion for spin- 
sters,” he wrote. He really believed, he said, not “in refine- 
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ment and scholarly elegance, those are only a game; but in 
blood feuds, and the chase of wild beasts and marriage by 
capture.” In short, being incapable of humbug, a man 
of entire sincerity and splendid vitality, Walter Raleigh 
ceased to profess literature and became instead a Professor 
of Life. 

There is ample evidence in the letters alone that he had 
a remarkable aptitude for this branch of learning. H- 
seems never to have been bored, never to have been doubt! .:! 
never to have been sentimental. He laid hold on things 
with enviable directness. The whole force of his being 
seems to have played spontaneously upon whatever it wis! 
and yet to have been controlled by an unerring sense that 
some things matter and some things do not. His equili- 
brium was perfect. Whether he was set down in India 
in Oxford, among the simple or the learned, the aristocrats 
or the Dons, he found his balance at once and got the utmost 
out of the situation. It is easy to imagine the race and flash 
of his talk, and what fine unexpected things he said, ani 
what pinnacles of fun he raised, and how for all his ext: 
vagance and irresponsibility the world that his wit lit up 
was held steady by his fundamental sanity and good sense 
He was the most enchanting of companions—on that all are 
agreed. 

But the difficulty remained. Once make the fatal dis- 
tinction between life and letters, once exalt life and find 
literature an occupation for old maids and, inevitably 
one is Walter Raleigh, one becomes discontented with mer: 
praise. Professors must talk, but the lover of life m 
live. Unfortunately life, in the sense of “blood feuds, « 
the chase of wild beasts, and marriage by capture” 
hard to come by in the last years of the nineteenth cent 
with Victoria on the throne, Lord Salisbury in power a 
the British Empire growing daily more robust. A breat 
of fresh air blew in with the Boer War. Raleigh hai! 
it with a shout of relief. “ . . . the British officer (and man 
restores one’s joy in the race,” he said. He was coming 
feel that there is some close connection between writing an: 
fighting, that in an age like his when the fighter did : 
write and the writer did not fight the divorce was unt 
tunate—especially for literature. “Were it not better ' 
seek training on a battlefield, and use the first words o 
learns at mess?” he asked. All his sympathies were tendin: 
towards action. He was growing more and more tired 
culture and criticism, more definitely of opinion that * 
learned critic is a beast,” that “Education has taken tic 
fine bloom off the writing of books” less and less attracted 
by writing at all, until finally, in 1913, he burst out that 
he “can’t read Shakespeare any more... Not that I think 
him a bad author particularly,” he adds, “but I can’t bear 
literature."” When the guns fired in August 1914, no one 
saluted them more rapturously than the Professor of English 
literature at Oxford. “The air is better to breathe than it 
has been for years,” he exclaimed. “I'm glad I lived to sec 
it, and sick that I’m not in it.”’ 

It seemed indeed as if his chance of life had come too 
late. He still seemed fated to praise fighting but not to 
fight, to lecture about life but not to live. He did what a 
man of his age could do. He drilled. He marched. He 
wrote pamphlets. He lectured more frequently than ever ; 
he practically ceased to read. At length he was made his- 
torian of the Air Force. To his infinite satisfaction he 
consorted with soldiers. To his immense delight he flew 
to Bagdad. He died within a week or two of his return. 
But did that matter? The Professor of English literature 


had lived at last. 
Vircinia WOOLF. 
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The New Negro 


The New Negro: an Interpretation. Edited by Alain 
Locke. New York: Albert and Charles Boni. 446 pages. 


5. 
The Weary Blues, by Langston Hughes. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 109 pages. $2. 


N a very able final chapter of this book called The 

Negro Mind Reaches Out, W. E. DuBois—of the 
out-reaching and caustic mind—recalls that twenty-five 
years ago a conference of friends of the Negro met at 
Lake Mohonk to discuss his problems without a single 
Negro present. That even later, great magazines pub- 
lished symposiums on the Negro Problem without inviting 
a single Negro to participate. How different the situa- 
tion today. In March 1925, The Survey-Graphic pub- 
lished a Harlem number which aroused extraordinary in- 
terest among white Americans who do not keep up with 
Negro progress through such papers as Crisis and Op- 
portunity: for it revealed beyond a doubt that the Amer- 
ican Negro has a voice and can speak for himself. That 
Survey number, generously enlarged and revised, is the 
nucleus of The New Negro. The significance of the 
volume is not only that it presents for the first time a 
self-conscious and comprehensive formulation and a selec- 
tion from the contributions of the American Negro, but 
that it presents these contributions creatively, as the flow- 
ering of a race spirit which is at last recognizing its power 
to enrich human and American life. The scattered Negro 
groups of the world are still largely inchoate and inex- 
pressive, but those one hundred and fifty millions, with 
their voiceless woes, are finding slowly, as DuBois says, 
“a thoughtful leadership in the United States”—in New 
York, in Harlem, among such publicists, editors, story 
tellers, poets, musicians, educators as speak for themselves 
and their race in these pages. 

The sociologist, the philanthropist and the race leader 
are not unaware of the new Negro, says Alain Locke, the 
editor, but they are at a loss to account for him, because 
he “cannot be swathed in their formule.” The old Negro 
was a creature of moral debate, a stock figure in fiction, 
a formula—something to be “kept down,” “helped up,” “a 
social bogey or a social burden.” The thinking Negro has 
almost shared the same attitude. “His shadow has been 
more real to him than his personality”—a telling phrase. 
But while the minds of black and white have burrowed 
into the trenches of the Civil War and what followed, 
the Negro population has actually shifted. It has migrated 
northward, midwestward, eastward, and cityward to the 
great centres of industry so that the “problem” is no 
longer exclusively or even predominantly Southern, but a 
part of the social problem of an industrial democracy. 
“With each successive wave the movement of the Negro 
becomes more and more a mass movement toward the 
larger and more democratic chance”—a deliberate flight 
“trom countryside to city,” “from mediwval America to 
modern.” 

The most striking result is Harlem, where we have 
the largest Negro community in the world and the first 
concentration of all the diverse elements of Negro life 
from every clime, class and profession; Harlem where a 
Negro mewspaper carrying news material in English, 
French and Spanish from every part of America, the West 
Indies and Africa, has maintained itself for over five years. 
The bond between American Negroes heretofore has been 
a common condition; in Harlem, this Negro Zion, they 
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are arriving at group expression and self-determination, 
“It is—or promises at least to be—a race capital.” This 
deep feeling of race is at present the mainspring of Negro 
life. The new group psychology resents the consideration 
of the Negro as a social ward or minor; as “the sick man 
of American Democracy.”’ It demands less charity and 
more justice; less help and more understanding. The great 
social and zwsthetic gain is the “releasing of the talented 
group from the arid fields of controversy and debate to 
the productive fields of creative expression.” 

Locke’s chapter and two others on Negro Art and Negro 
Literature introduces a series of selections from Young 
Negro poetry, fiction and drama. Here in fiction we have 
— amongst others less known — Rudolph Fisher, Jcan 
Toomer, Eric Walrond; in poetry—again amongst others 
—Countée Cullen, Langston Hughes; in drama Willis 
Richardson. These selections from the Negro litera 
ture which have suddenly come to fame in the last three 
years are markedly different both from the instinctive folk 
art of the early days and from the rhetorical and imita 
tive Negro works of the Reconstruction period. “Our 
poets have now stopped speaking for the Negro—they speak 
as Negroes.” They “no longer have the hard choice be- 
tween an over-assertive and an appealing attitude.”” They 
are objective; they stand firmly on their spiritual feet, 
yet they also speak from an almost “classic” 
of common experience to which a tragic social pressure 
has given a deep intensity. 

This matter of common background of feeling is one 
of the points—the great point as illustrated here—where 
the young Negro realist “puts it over” on the young white 
realist. The new Negro generation is realistic, even ex- 
pressionistic. It has, like all young America, replaced mor- 
alism and idealism with satire and irony. But, in con- 
trast to what one might call the Mercurial or Main 
Street School, it is not so hard-boiled, literal and met- 
allic that it cannot also be simple, sensuous and passionate, 
to an almost biblical degree; that it cannot also indulge 
its nostalgia for color, rhythm, warmth and beauty. The 
charm of Jean Toomer’s Cane, which is the outstanding 
artistic performance of the young Negro in prose, is that 
he has joined to the bitter objective truths of the Georgia 
earth and expressed through his style a kind of folk mu- 
sic, folk ecstasy. So Langston Hughes, that youngest and 
freest and perhaps most happily gifted of Negro poetic ad- 
venturers, whose volume The Weary Blues followed hard 
on the selected poems in The New Negro is colloquial, 
casual, yet fervent and lyrical in the manner of his race. 


background 


It’s an earth song, 

A body song; 

A spring song, 

I have been waiting long for this spring song. 


Chapters on the spirituals and on jazz, on Negro folk 
stories and ancestral arts complete Part I. Part II deals 
with The New Negro in a New World. Here we have 
suggestive chapters by leading educators like Robert R. 
Moton, by white students of the Negro like Paul Kel- 
logg, by Charles S. Johnson, editor of Opportunity, and 
James Weldon Johnson, one of the most notable prophets 
of the Negro generation that has discarded the harsh phil- 
osophy of race hatred. The volume as a whole, thought- 
ful and “solid” thoygh it is, sounds a sort of processional, 
brilliant and vibrant note; even DuBois raises a flag of 
hope. And as we see the leaders marching by in Weinold 
Reiss’s presentment, those I have named and the others 
like Paul Robeson, Elise McDougald and many more, 
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we feel like cheering. For we realize that American 
Negroes are indeed rich in gifts and origins, though here 
they have pooled their gifts and made their basic origin 
a key to the future. The book may well be an historical 
landmark: in the year 1925-26 certain things began to 
happen on the American stage, in American music, in 
American literature, which had been only foreshadowed 
before. In the year 1925-26 there appeared a book of 
propaganda of a higher sort which to the open-minded 
white man, especially the white artist, was a revelation 
and a hope. Just where the hope will lead the next Negro 
anthology. will perhaps tell—to the place where marginal 
interpretation is not necessary? Race is here the basis of 
renascence. But Melville J. Herskovits, an anthropolog- 
ical commentator, says that the proudest boast of the 
Negro writer is that he writes of humans, not of Negroes. 
EvizasetTH SHEPLEY SERGEANT. 


Woodrow Wilson 


The Political Education of Woodrow Wilson, by James 
Kerney. New York: The Century Company. 503 pages. 
$4. 


GOOD journalist has many of the qualifications 

needed by a good biographer. He is of necessity real- 
istic in his thinking, if not always in his writing. He 
meets all sorts and conditions of people. He knows their 
substance—their grand ambitions and their petty designs. 
He has few delusions. He combines some of the tearful 
sympathy of the family doctor with the merciless chill of 
the expert diagnostician. Frequently deceived, lied to and 
lied about, he is always looking right and left for danger- 
ous pitfalls. Finally, the exigencies of his craft compel 
him to write the language of life—the vernacular. Mr. 
James Kerney, editor and publisher of the Trenton Eve- 
ning Times, is unquestionably an able journalist and he 
has written a story of Woodrow Wilson’s public life, which 
all persons surfeited by adulation and malignity will read 
with delight and genuine profit. Besides being prepared 
by training, temper and trade for the task, Mr. Kerney 
had the peculiar advantage of knowing the late President 
intimately during his public career. 

The opening chapters draw a picture of Doctor Wilson 
before his appearance upon the political stage. In those 
days, says Mr. Kerney, “Wilson was known to entertain 
liberal views in excise matters, he was opposed to the rad- 
cals and he favored party organizations. . . . Wilson, too, 
was a conservative of a very safe kind. Wilson had been 
preaching against the ‘foolishness’ of woman-suffrage and 
saying a kind word for political organizations as well as 
corporations.” He had declared that the attempts at federal 
regulation of corporations were based on a theory “com- 
pounded of confused thinking and impossible principles of 
law.” He had ascribed the financial panic of 1907 to “the 
aggressive attitude of legislation toward the railroads.” In 
1909 he had exclaimed: “I am a fierce partisan of the 
Open Shop and of everything that makes for individua! 
liberty.” He had branded Bryan as “foolish and danger- 
ous in his theoretical beliefs.” Such, according to Mr. 
Kerney, was the scholar in politics picked by the big boss 
of New Jersey, James Smith, Jr—a gentleman of the 
old school who “gathered funds from the big railroad and 
utility corporations,” entertained lavishly, gave to charities 
and mourned at a funeral every day. 

Having drawn this picture, Mr. Kerney, with the same 
air of interested detachment, tells how the conservative 
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professor, once entrenched in power, repudiated the bosses 
who picked him, made himself master of the scene and 
in a short time turned into “a two-fisted radical.” Apart 
from a few months dedicated to the New Jersey program 
of “radical” legislation—a direct primary law and the cor- 
poration bills—Mr. Wilson devoted his term as Governor 
to the business of winning the Presidency. While on that 
campaign, he encountered opposition to his new radicalism 
and was compelled to take in sail to avoid an upset. His 
friends in Virginia grew alarmed over his advocacy of 
the initiative, referendum and recall in the West, and so 
he wrote them a letter for local consumption, saying that 
“where opinion already controls, where there is now ac- 
tual, genuine representative government, as I believe there 
is in Virginia and in the South in general, they are not 
necessary. Each state must judge for itself.” According 
to Mr. Kerney, Governor Wilson was “reluctant to sur- 
render, but heeded the advice of his managers and never 
again returned to advocacy of the measures.” In a divided, 
hesitant, confusec democracy, the Presidential candidate had 
to pick his way with the customary caution. 

Having described the great combination of “passion and 
chance” which lifted Governor Wilson to the goal of his 
ambition, Mr. Kerney reviews the appointments and pol- 
icies of the President, throwing a new and intimate light 
upon all the significant episodes. The campaign for reélec- 
tion, the war plunge, war politics, the peace battle and the 
closing days are brought under scrutiny, discussed frankly 
and illuminated by the revelations of first-hand knowledge. 
Nothing is omitted. The affair of Grayson, “the Admiral 
of the Boudoir,” the troubles with Page, the controversy 
over Roosevelt's project for a grand personal assault on 
the Hindenburg line, General We -d’s ambitions, General 
Pershing’s qualities and deeds, the Hon. W. C. Redfield’s 
whiskers. Clemenceau’s policies aid tempers and every- 
thing else in the crowded drama receive consideration here. 
All the batteries of opinion that thundered at the harassed 
President are unmasked. If Morgan’s partners and agents 
take a hand in directing economic contacts abroad, the 
domestic radicals insist on being heard about the other 
side of the business. After telling the President that “pow- 
erful criminals go unwhipped by the law,” Mr. George L. 
Record calls his attention to the fact that “our courts 
send to prison for long terms poor, weak socialists, who 
have been driven into intemperate speech.” Things had 
varied aspects. “The first loan of two hundred millions 
advanced [to England] by this government was immed:- 
ately turned over to the Morgan House on account,” and 
President Wilson declared that he had a great, almost 
reckless, enthusiasm for “human liberty.” If, however, the 
President made adjustments upon occasion, he also had 
“a fierce and unlovely side,” a fighting passion which, 
when aroused, spared no one, made no concessions and 
cut down friends as well as foes. The course of many 
events was turned by that personal proclivity. Still he 
was not without humor. In the last days of his painful 
illness he recited to Mr. Kerney with glee the grand 
lines about the newly transformed Kabotchiks: 


I come from good old Boston, 

The home of the bean and the cod, 

Where the Lodges can’t speak to the Cabots, 
"Cause the Cabots speak Yiddish begod. 


When Mr. Kerney paid his last visit to Washington, Mr. 
Wilson appeared distressed about the way Democrats were 
“abandoning liberal principles” and trying to get their 
income taxes down. In the great shadow he was hunger- 
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ing for “the leadership of the liberal thought of the world.” 

In passing, Mr. Kerney illuminates also the political 
process. Frederick C. Penfield, “who had married the 
jargest property owner in Philadelphia . . . made a con- 
tribution to McCombs and was later appointed ambas- 
sador to Austria.” Henry Morgenthau, after hearing Gov- 
ernor Wilson deliver “an inspiring address on the Jews,” 
came forward and “agreed to subscribe four thousand dol- 
lars a month to the cause” of winning the Presidency for 
Wilson. Later Mr. Morgenthau was made ambassador 
to Turkey. William G. Sharp, “formerly congressman and 
manufacturer of wood alcohol at Elyria, Olio, who had 
been a liberal contributor to the campaign fund, was. . . 
made ambassador to France.” And so under “the New 
Freedom” things went somewhat along customary lines 
in many respects. - 

Beyond all question, Mr. Kerney has written the best 
book on President Wilson that has yet appeared. In his 
friendship and in his admiration for great qualities, he 
keeps his balance. He is realistic and sympathetic. But 
he does not want to delude himself or his readers. Every 
college student in America ought to be compelled to read 
this volume in connection with his course on Politics. Any- 
body who wants to know “the great game” should study 
Mr. Kerney’s remarkable work from lid to lid. Finally, 
all and sundry, high and low, who fain would understand 
the temper and tactics of Woodrow Wilson, his principles 
and policies, the medium in which he worked and the 
history of his troubled age must master this impressive 
human document. 

Cuarces A. Bearp. 


Voices That Beautify the Land 


American Indian Love Lyrics, and Other Verse, from 
the Songs of the North American Indians, selected by Nel- 
lie Barnes. New York: The Macmillan Company. 190 
pages. $1.75. 

Dawn Boy, Blackfoot and Navajo Songs, by Eda Lou 
Walton. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 82 
pages. $2.50. 

Anthology of Ancient Egyptian Poems, compiled by C. 
Elissa Sharpley. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
91 pages. $1.50. 


M*s BARNES'’S valuable book is a compilation 
made from such standard sources as the publica- 
tions of the American Museum of Natural History, the 
American Folk Lore Society and the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. The author’s essay on Poetic Forms in Amer- 
ican Indian Lyrics, which forms the second part of the 
volume, lends it the paraphernalia of scholarship, but does 
little to enhance the reader's pleasure in these songs. Miss 
Barnes’s disquisition on what she calls “thought-movement”’ 
and “thought-rhythm” contains much that is familiar to 
the technician in verse, and needs, for the layman, an 
abundance of illustrative material, which is wanting in her 
exposition. The bibliography contained in the Notes is 
excellent. 

In the conclusion of her essay, Miss Barnes recalls Mrs. 
Austin’s thesis that “there are elemental laws at work de- 
termining lyric rhythms, laws we must seek behind the 
poetic impulse. One law is that poetic art, as all other 
arts, shall be rooted fast in the physical surroundings 
which temper the race.” Putting aside the matter of 
rhythm, which cannot be fairly gauged in a translation, and 
especially in poems intended for the eye rather than the 
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ear, one must acknowledge that the charm and power of 
these lyrics is grounded in their reference to the natural 
forces with which primitive peoples are in such intimate 
relation. The winds and the rains, the mountains and 
streams, the curtains of light and darkness, the ordered 
seasons, the earth that nourishes man and that receives the 
worn husk of him in the end—it is to these august and 
austere presences that the Indian and his songs are attuned. 
Especially for men who are condemned by our unassimilated 
mechanical culture to accept a scheme of things that ignores 
the roots and ends of life, these strong songs are a refresh- 
ment and a stimulus, a reminder of a cosmos somewhat 
taller than the Woolworth Building, a summons to an out 
look that is not bounded by a gas-tank, a glue factory, a 
bank and a public library. 

Some of the finest examples of Indian lyrics are those 
which accompany ceremonial dances, and which, by reason 
of their ritual repetitions, are too long to quote. These re- 
petitions are undoubtedly wearisome in certain instances, 
especially where there is no accompanying melody. But 
that there is something to be gained by this monotonous 
insistence is proven by another little book of Indian songs 
recently assembled by Eda Lou Walton. 

Miss Walton’s volume is something more than a com- 
pilation—and something less. She has tried to interpret, 
to re-create, to reduce and intensify for the sophisticated 
reader, certain lyric clements of Blackfoot and Navajo 
legend and ritual. In the case of the Blackfoot Songs she 
has been particularly free—condensing into a brief bit of 
original verse the substance of some of their tales and 
myths. Not a few of these are quick with humor, like the 
charming Thunder’s Wives: 


Thunder had ten wives 

To plow the sky in line, 

He sold one for medicine, 

Then there were nine. 

Now when these nine wives quarrel 
Thunder roars out loud 

For them all to go back to work 
And get those furrows plowed. 


But delightful as they may be, after their fashion, it is too 
obviously Miss Walton’s intonation that we catch—not the 
Indian’s. In the case of the Navajo Ceremonial Songs par- 
ticularly, one feels that the lightening and tightening of the 
verse is gratuitous, and the personality of the interpreter 
intrusive. Contrast, for example, the following poem, 
taken from Miss Barnes's collection, with Miss Walton's 
version : 


The voice that beautifies the land! 
The voice above, 

The voice of thunder, 

Among the dark clouds 

Again and again it sounds, 

The voice that beautifies the land. 


The voice that beautifies the land! 
The voice below, 

The voice of the grasshopper, 
Among the flowers and grasses 
Again and again it sounds, 

The voice that beautifies the land. 


And thus Miss Walton: 


Voice above, 
Voice of Thunder, 
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Speak from the dark of clouds; 
Voice below, 

Grasshopper voice, 

Speak from the green of plants; 
So may the earth be beautiful. 


The latter is more concise, perhaps more pointed, but what 
it gains in terseness it loses, somehow, in authority. 

It is interesting to compare and contrast these Indian 
songs with the pyramid texts contained in the little An- 
thology of Ancient Egyptian Poems. One finds some like- 
nesses, in structure and content. One finds more differ- 
ences. The ceremonial songs of the Indians have a quality 
not present in the Egyptian religious songs. The Indian 
invokes his God, he supplicates Him, he conjures Him with 
magic rites—he does not reduce Deity by giving It the 
attributes of a human overlord. “Atum, maker of men. . . 
listening to the poor who is in distress. . . . Deliverer of 
the timid man from the violent. . . . Lord of wisdom. 
. . » Lord of mercy most loving... .” It is not thus 
that the Indian addresses his Divinity. The Egyptian songs 
are much closer thdn the Indian to our own literature, 
as it stems from the Hebrew Scriptures. The lament of 
Ecclesiastes, the instructions of Solomon, the exaltation of 
David, are all here, in essence, in the hymns of old Egypt. 
It is unfortunate that the precious little book which con- 
tains these excerpts is so unprepossessing in appearance, and 
that the accompanying Note lacks the precision and intel- 
ligence displayed in the commentaries of Miss Walton and 
Miss Barnes. 


NEW 


Basetre DeutTscH. 


Nearer My God to Thee 


Cosmic Evolution, by John Elof Boodin. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 484 pages. $3.50. 


ROM the very start, philosophy has had a difficult 

time emancipating itself from religion. No sooner is 
religion thrown out through the window—philosophically 
speaking—than it reénters boldly by the door. And no 
sooner is it politely bowed out at the door, than it quite 
unceremoniously crawls back through the window. Reli- 
gion is never content to stay in its own legitimate house. 

In Professor Boodin’s very splendid work, God mas- 
querades most of the time as the Creative Genius of the 
Cosmos. By arguments which are, I think, wholly insuf- 
ficient, he seeks to prove that God is an indispensable con- 
trolling agent of the Cosmos; that without Him, instead of 
a Cosmos we would have a Chaos—and all that it involves: 
discord, ugliness, evil, ultimate frustration of all spiritual 
goods. He marshalls in a masterly and instructive way the 
general results of orthodox and relativistic physics, the 
results of chemistry, biology, psychology, metaphysics, and 
to a certain extent, theology. All these sciences, Boodin 
tries to show, drive home the same fundamental fact: that 
the universe in which we live is a cosmos of interacting 
hierarchical levels; and (what is most essential for his 
argument) that the higher level of existence—for example, 
the organic over the inorganic, the minded organism over 
the mindless organism—controls and guides the lower level, 
besides furnishing it with an ideal goal. Consequently, 
when we consider the cosmos in its totality, there is a 
cosmic evolution towards the highest of all levels—the level 
which is none other than God who is thus (presumably) 
established as the Creative Genius of the Whole. 

Without God, without a controlling ideal and purpose, 
all things would, according to Boodin, be governed by 
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chance. There would be a chaos, not a cosmos. And of 
course, without all the spiritual goods a God is supposed 
invariably to supply. Such a chaotic, unspiritual universe 
is what materialistic science gives us, says Boodin. Hence 
in accepting the results of science, the philosopher must 
use a great deal of discretion. And Boodin does. But the 
principle of selection he discreetly employs is somewhat dif- 
ficult clearly to divine. 

In the first place, according to orthodox materialistic 
science, all things happen, not by Chance, but by Law or 
causal Necessity. And secondly, even if science maintained 
that Chance and not Law reigned in the universe, a universe 
so ruled would still be far removed from one in which 
everything existed higgledy-piggledy. Even if Chance were 
in the saddle, the law of Probability would be firmly on 
the croup. But Chance, with Boodin, is more a term of 
religious opprobrium than a term of philosophy or science. 
This is seen with startling clarity when one reads Boodin's 
constant reiterations that materialistic science when truly 
interpreted is simply magic. This—to use the stately con- 
troversial terminology of the Aristotelian Society—this is 
sheer nonsense. It was materialism that first freed men’s 
minds from mythology and magic and gave them science 
and philosophy in their stead. And in the Roman days of 
Lucretius it was avowedly for precisely this value that the 
materialistic philosophy of ancient Greece was greatly 
prized. For Boodin, however, materialistic philosophy is 
“nasty and cheap” and also “noisy.” But what if the 
universe is actually of such a disagreeable sort? A noble 
philosophy tells the nasty truth. Only an ignoble one 
veneers it. For it is the function of philosophy to under- 
stand and explain the universe, not to eulogize it. Boodin’s 
emotional reactions and evaluations seriously mar his clear 
thinking. Undoubtedly because he feels he has an impec- 
cable God to defend. Hence the great desirability of eman- 
cipating philosophy from religion. 

Instead of Chance, Boodin would give us Teleology. 
Each cosmic level determines the direction and growth of 
the inferior, and is itself determined by the superior level, 
until we reach God than whom no higher level exists. 
This agrees in outline with orthodox Aristotelian theology. 
Boodin’s important innovation is his doctrine of the hier 
archical leveling up or evolution of the cosmic process. He 
thus seems to establish a coercive idealistic teleology—for 
God would ultimately determine all things—which is de 
signed to supplant the materialistic doctrine of chance. But 
Boodin fails to recognize that the opposite of chance is nec- 
essity, and that it makes little philosophic difference whether 
necessity be causal or teleological—push or pull. Only on 
the surface is there any advantage in being pulled rather 
than in being pushed: when we are pulled the chances are, 
we feel, that we are being pulled somewhere; whereas 
when we are being pushed, we generally feel that we are 
being pushed anywhere. But this is plainly merely a crude 
psychological prejudice. Once the pushing begins there is 
only one direction of movement possible—as all with any 
subway experience will readily agree. Whether we are 
what we are because we are so causally determined by 
atoms; or whether we are what we are because only thus 
can God fulfil His infinite obscure purpose, makes little 
difference philosophically or practically. In either case we 
are unconsulted and helpless pawns in the game of life; 
or—should we care to view ourselves in a reassuring and 
dignifying way—we are in either case necessary and indis- 
pensable elements in the history and movement of the uni- 
verse. How we shall feel about our state is all a matter of 
our point of view. But the facts are the same. 
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Boodin’s general statement of the evolutionary process,is 
certainly vague enough to be, in some sense or other, pos- 
sibly true. “The efficient cause of the evolutionary process” 
is “the creative adaptation of the stream of life to the 
energy patterns of the cosmic environment.” Now “Life 
is a creative adaptation of the energies of matter under 
certain conditions—themselves the result of cosmic adapta- 
tion—to the energy structure of the cosmos.” Hence the 
eficient evolutionary process is a creative adaptation to the 
second power, at least. This creative adaptation is also 
constantly referred to as “a process of creative trial and 
error adaptation.” How this can be, when there is a 
guiding Creative Genius, Boodin nowhere elucidates. For 
whenever we are guided by an intelligent genius we can 
ordinarily dispense with the trial and error. However, the 
principal purpose of the book is to show that nothing 
emerges “by chance in isolation from the cosmic whole, but 
as a creative response to the characteristics of the cosmic 
structure,” in the hierarchical fashion already mentioned for 
“the impulse to organization (the primary impulse of de- 
velopment and growth) must come from preéxistent organ- 
ization.” If Boodin could establish this, then the essen- 
tials of his whole theological system of cosmology would be 
established. For then it would be true that in the evolu- 
tionary process we are ever coming nearer to God who 
would necessarily exist. 

But what if the eye “is a creative adaptation of organic 
bodies to a certain range” of cosmic waves of radiant 
energy? An optician studying or curing the eye can well 
afford to remember none of this. What if the “matter of 
our earth is a centre of exchange in a cosmos of undreamed- 
of complexity?” The earth is not robbed thereby of its 
distinctive particularity, and at least in that sense, of its 
isolation. Any more than Fifth Avenue loses its partic- 
ularity or is subject to the control of the enveloping en- 
vironment because it is a centre of traffic exchange in a city 
of undreamed-of complexity. Fifth Avenue, as all things, 
is controlled by a simple law of its being. And controls, 
rather than is controlled by, the environment. All peram- 
bulating events converging upon Fifth Avenue automat- 
ically come within the absolute jurisdiction and control of 
the simple system by which the terrestrial stream of life (be 
it cosmically determined) is regulated. A red light means 
Stop! and a green light means Go! irrespective of the place 
of origin of the car or the nationality of the pedestrian. 
The vast complexity is reduced to a rigid simplicity. And 
for all intellectual and practical purposes, it is the principle 
of simplification (the subject-matter of science) not the 
brute fact of existential complexity that is of importance. 
For these principles or laws transform chaos into cosmos. 
Also, two levels of existence cannot possibly interact unless 
they have some ground in common. This necessity destroys 
Boodin’s hierarchical scheme. ‘The traffic policeman con- 
trolling the light signals (a truly Einsteinian procedure) is, 
it is true, above the stream of life he directs and controls. 
And he may because of that be hierarchically superior. But 
there is also a policeman on the level of the stream of life 
who blows a whistle. The Police Department may after 
all be in unsuspected possession of logical acumen and meta- 
physical insight. 

But the individual reader must finally decide for himself 
whether he is ever being brought nearer to God after read- 
ing Boodin’s very lucid and scholarly work. In any case, if 
the book does not certainly bring him nearer to God, it 
will bring him quite close to a full comprehension of the 
nature and possible solutions of fundamental metaphysical 
and cosmological problems. JoserH RATNER. 
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Tantum Religio 


The Autobiography of Guibert, Abbot of Nogent-sous- 
Coucy. Translated by C. C. Swinton Bland. With an 
Introduction by G. G. Coulton. Broadway Translations. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 224 pages. $3. 

A Huguenot Family in the Sixteenth Century. The 
Memoirs of Philippe de Mornay, writien by his Wife. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by Lucy Crump. Broad- 
way Translations. New York: E, P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 300 pages. $5. 


HE two latest additions to Messrs. E. P. Dutton’s 

admirable series of Broadway Translations are some 
what different from the books which have preceded them 
in the series, and the extension of scope which is implied 
in their inclusion is welcome. Here are no great works 
of literature, but the life stories of two people, livres de 
bonne foi which interest less for their graces of style than 
for their recital of incident and revelation of character. 
Such books are little epitomes of their age, and no reader 
can lay down the autobiography of Guibert or Madame 
de Mornay’s memoir of her husband without an intensi- 
fied understanding of what life was like in the late eleventh 
and late sixteenth centuries respectively. Both writers were 
persons of some importance in their day. Guibert was 
Abbot of Nogent-sous-Coucy, and “Mademoiselle du 
Plessis” (as she calls herself) was wife of one of the 
foremost Huguenot statesmen of France, a trusted coun- 
sellor of Henry of Navarre, a soldier and a voluminous 
writer on political and religious matters. Their circum- 
stances were, it is true, very different. One was a Cath- 
olic in the age of faith and naiveté, when devils and Jews 
and communistic heretics were the only opponents of an 
all-powerful Church, whose religious sway remained un- 
questioned, although its bishops might be murdered by an- 
gry townsfolk; the other lived five centuries later, in an 
age when the seamless garment was already rent, and pro- 
fessed the new faith in a land where its rending was hav- 
ing the most disastrous political effects. One was a monk, 
the other a wife and mother; one lived for God only, the 
other for God and M. de Mornay. Yet both have this 
in common, that they were children of France, and that 
religion shaped more powerfully than any other force the 
milieu in which they had their being. 

It is a strange world to which the autobiography of 
Guibert introduces us. Brought up, like St. Augustine, by 
a beautiful and ascetic mother, who loved him tenderly and 
whom he calls “far the best of all my earthly possessions,” 
the boy entered religion at an early age. There is some- 
thing pitiful about his youth, in spite of her constant care; 
the devoted but harsh and incompetent tutor, who sought 
to flog the child into learning what the master was too 
incompetent to teach; the early years in the monastery, 
troubled by nightmares, “visions of dead men, chiefly those 
whom I had seen or heard of as slain with swords,” so that 
he started night after night in terror from his bed; the 
“vanities” of adolescence, which urged the youth to read 
Ovid and the Bucolics of Virgil and “to aim at the airs and 
graces of a love poem in a critical treatise . . . smared by 
the wantonness of the sweet words I found in the poets and 
those which I poured forth myself.” Guibert was dread- 
fully ashamed of those poems afterwards, but who can 
refrain from sympathy with the young man when 


hammering out these verses in secret and daring to 
show them to no one, or at least to only a few like 
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THE NEW 
myself, yet I read them out when I could, often in- 
venting an author for them, and I was delighted when 
those which I thought it inconvenient to acknowledge 
as mine were praised by those who shared such studies, 
but whereas their author gained no praise by them, he 
had to be content with the enjoyment or rather the 
shame of making them. 


Soon enough the sweet verses were cast aside in penitence, 
and the young monk busied himself with commentaries on 
the Scriptures and the works of Gregory, schooling his pen 
“to treat the words of the prophets and the Gospels in their 
allegorical, their moral and even their mystical meaning.” 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 

But the burial of a poet beneath the works of Gregory 
is the least of the ills to which religion persuaded the credu- 
lous mind of the eleventh century. Guibert’s world swarms 
with devils; it is at least as conscious of the unsleeping eye 
of the Evil One as it is of the eye of God; and although 
holy relics borne through the country may perform some 
very competent miracles, they pale before the versatility and 
resource displayed by the devils. There are devils like little 
dogs, leaping at a cradle in which a stolen sum of money is 
hidden and nipping the baby till it screams; devils crowding 
round a dying sinner till he cries out, “I should have hope 
and confidence in God’s Mother, if these barons did not 
press me so hard”; devils in the form of fevers who spare 
poor sentinels and fasten upon gross and well fed clerks; 
devils seen in a vision beating a dead nun with hammers; 
devils entering into compacts with renegade monks and 
enabling them to turn their inamoratas into dogs to conceal 
them from their brethren; devils offering to ferry an un- 
lucky swearer across the river in France and dropping him 
down with a bang and a broken head in Italy; devils lurking 
at the bottom of streams to fasten together the toes of 
unwary countrymen washing their feet, and the Father of 
Mischief himself disguised as a beaver and carried off by 
some noble huntsmen in a bag, when suddenly at nightfall 
the bag grows heavy as lead and a voice rings through the 
wood, “They are carrying off Cadux here,” and endless 
troops of demons rush out to rescue him and the hunting 
party takes to its heels. 

In the midst of this smell of sulphur and supernatural 
clamor, however, there rises an almost equal clamor from 
more mundane circles, for Guibert’s book is, as Doctor Coul- 
ton points out, “among our best and most trustworthy au- 
thorities, not only for a good deal of the Church history of 
that time, but also for home life in castle and monastery, 
for educational conditions and methods, and for that great 
municipal movement in France which was already begin- 
ning to make struggling peasants into chartered towns- 
folk.” The most valuable part of his beok is contained in 
the extraordinarily vivid account which he gives of the 
“commune” movement in Laon (‘““communio, novum ac pes- 
simum nomen,” he calls it), beginning with the murder of 
the wicked bishop, whom men called Isengrin, “the wolf,” 
outside his church. It is a violent and dramatic episode, and 
Guibert makes it live. Even concentration upon the works 
of Gregory has not spoiled his narrative style. 

In the sixteenth century we are in a very different, 
though hardly a less violent world. There are no more 
devils in quite the simple guise in which Guibert sees them, 
but there are devils enough and to spare for all that, and 
religion is still powerful both for good and evil. The good 
can be seen in the stern and upright integrity of character, 
which wins the reader’s respect for de Mornay and his wife 
and which was grounded in their faith; the evil is seen in 
the struggles of Catholic and Huguenot over the ravaged 
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body of France. Tantum religio again. The Memoir of 
de Mornay opens with two extremely exciting escapes from 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, on which occasion he an4 
his future wife, as yet unknown to each other, were both in 
Paris. His whole political career was passed amid th- 
tortuous diplomacy of the wars of religion, ending at |a:t 
when the master whom he served so faithfully, Henry of 
Navarre, bartered Paris for a mass. Finally, it was with 
the publication of his book on the Eucharist (after Henry’; 
change of faith had made a gulf between them) that d- 
Mornay fell from favor. Moreover, quite the most amusinz 
episode in this memoir is one of the minor manifestations 
of religion; it is the story of “Mademoiselle du Plessis’s” 
struggle with the ministers of Montauban over the burning 
question of her false hair. Mrs. Crump is much to be 
thanked for making this delightful book available for a 
wider public; it has a sort of domestic charm all of its own, 
the charm which comes from seeing political affairs through 
the eyes of an extremely intelligent wife, writing her bh 
band’s story for the edification of their children. M: 
Crump has also added to our indebtedness by the admirabl- 
historical introduction with which she prefaces it. Doctor 
Coulton contents himself with commending Mr. Swinton 
Bland’s excellent translation of Guibert, but it is a pity 
that this book also was not provided with an introduction, 
for Guibert’s world is even les§ familiar to the average 
reader than is sixteenth-century France. 

Fireen Power. 


The Man Who Was Seven 


Dialogues in Limbo, by George Santayana. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 192 pages. $3. 


SING a skein of luxurious metaphor and golden 

imagery, Santayana once wove an eloquent tapest: 
portraying five glorious, triumphant adventures of the Li: 
of Reason. Reason was for him the seat of all values 
values which were human in origin, yet divine in fru 
tion; pragmatic in function, yet platonic -in essence; last 
in history, but first in morals. It was from them that 
life took meaning, and meaning life; it was they which 
enriched all experience, by making experience, in. a trucr 
sense, possible. 

To try to bring reason before the bar of reason and to 
evaluate value is as impossible as to try to eat onesel! 
and is just as foolish. More than one philosophic life has 
been lost in a joust with just such a problem. And it \: 
only natural that the old philosopher, more enraptured 
than ever with a mechanical world of atoms moving through 
a void, when he comes to question the value of the value: 
finds himself in foolish contradiction and ends by calling 
reason madness and considering it as irrational as the va 
grant impulses which it was supposed to coalesce into an 
harmonious, meaningful whole. This madness, when cha 
stened by the punishment that error inflicts and flanked by 
the agreement which different madmen find in one another, 
is restricted in its folly and kept within bounds, so that it 
becomes conventional sanity or normal folly. Using that 
provoking Spirit of the Stranger, and the shades of A! 
cibiades, Dionysius, Aristippus and Democritus—Reason 
in Common Sense, Society, Religion, Art and Science 
as mouthpieces to express the divergent manifestations of 
this general madness, Santayana, in the first five dialogues, 
expresses in a new form, but with less sympathy for all 
but science, the basic views of his previous work. 

The dialogue has occasionally been used by philosophers 
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since Plato, but no one has been so bold as to use the 
very creature of the original master. Yet Santayana’s Soc- 
rates in the two dialogues on Self-Government, though es- 
sentially of the blood and flesh of the gentle Spaniard 
himself is one whom Plato would not hesitate to own. 
Between him and the Stranger the pretensions and pre- 
suppositions of government in general and democracy in 
particular are subjected to keen analysis and delightful 
satire. Though democracy is “the tragedy of those who 
do as they wish, but do not get what they want,” and 
though there is no science in it, like all conventional follies, 
it somehow fulfills a function because it is conventional. 
Good government requires accurate knowledge of the true 
needs of its citizens and cannot go contrary to the nat- 
ural instincts of its peoples. If a conclave of astrologers, 
never having noted the instinctive behavior of the new- 
born child, “had been summoned to devise the right food 
for infants, not one of those learned men would ever 
have suggested a method so strangely elaborate and (as 
they would have said) so disgusting as being suckled at 
the breast; but if one of them was a follower of Thales, 
he might have urged that water, being the substance of 
all things was undoubtedly in its pure state the most in- 
vigorating and safest nourishment for a tender life; and 
another might have suggested that a little wine, the gift 
of the infant Bacchus, is the surest cause of warmth and 
movement in the system, and of inspiration in the mind; 
a third ight have argued that, life being something divine 
and supernatural, it is best sustained if the wine is mixed 
with honey because then it is called nectar and is the 
drink of the gods; another might have prescribed a dict 
of fresh grass, saying that grass is the stay of every strong 
and blameless animal, such as the horse and the cow, and 
that all other foods are mad contrivances of luxury or 
ferocity, and a sure cause of disease; yet another, a logi- 
cian, might have proved that only solids can enlarge solids, 
so that for the right growth of a child’s body—body being 
solid by definition —all liquids were superfluous. . . . 
Meantime after all these sages and those who listened to 
them, had died childless, the vulgar who had ignorantly 
followed their instinct would have preserved mankind from 
extinction and repeopled the earth.” 

It is an altogether different Socrates who, in the Philan- 
thropist, tries to understand the basic elements of Chris- 
tianity. It is one who is glad that he died before Christ 
so that he might not be a Christian. Futilely the Stranger 
tries to show the significance and necessity for true char- 
ity and philanthropy as friends and consolers of the human 
spirit. 

In the Secret of Aristotle, Avicenna, the Arabian phil- 
osopher and medieval Aristotelian commentator, essays a 
reinterpretation of the classic four causes. Unfortunately 
the secret, if it is divulged, is lost in a sea of metaphor. 
One cannot see the wisdom for the allegories. The causes 
are viewed as colored lights or faculties—memory, sense, 
logic and pleasure—which illumine the nature of causa- 
tion, existence, essence and harmony and make them their 
concern. This dialogue demonstrates most adequately the 
limitations of this form of expression and of Santayana 
himself. Metaphysics must work with a minimum of im- 
agery; allegory must be abjured; with cold logic it must 
explore carefully and with painstaking detail every aspect 
of its problem; it must go. over its ground slowly and 
thoroughly examine every implication. But in connection 
with social problems where there is a clash of prejudice 
and a chaos of opinion, and where the evocation of sym- 
pathetic understanding is the goal of conscientious moral- 
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ists, keen dialectic conspiring with happy metaphor will 
most expeditiously achieve its object. It is for this rea 
son that Santayana, though an inadequate metaphysician, is 
a significant social philosopher and that these dialogues, 
though confusing in their metaphysics, are clear and mel- 
low in their practical wisdom. 

Pau Welss. 


Religion in Dreamland 


Do Fundamentalists Play Fair? by William M. Forrest. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 117 pages. $1. 

Can a Man Be a Christian Today? by William Louis 
Poteat. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 110 pages. $1.50. 

Fundamental Christianity, by Francis L. Patton. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 330 pages. $2.25. 


= HE easiest way to be happy is to float into a dream- 
land, whether sleeping or waking. It is sometim: 
very dangerous and in the end costly, but for the present it 
offers fewest difficulties. Any idea is a dream which is 
entertained without evidence, whether it be the work ot 
poetic fancy or religious conviction, and whether it be the 
original construction of the individual or handed down to 
him by tradition. It may be entertained with frank recog: 
tion that there is no evidence for its truth; or one may go 
through all the notions of building up an elaborate structure 
of thought to support it and defend it, although one does 
not hold it for any such reason. The latter is called ratio: 
alization and is a device by which we make ourselves think 
we are intelligent in our beliefs when we are not. 

The President of Wake Forest College, Mr. Poteat, is 
not guilty of rationalization. He holds his religion without 
evidence and freely admits it. It does not require evidence. 
It is an “intuitive apprehension” which is “non-rational” and 
cannot be supported by evidence. Apparently what can be 
based on evidence belongs to science. Religion and science 
“are distinct, but not antagonistic; permanent phases of our 
life standing apart.” Our religious convictions are analo- 
gous to unreasoned likes and dislikes. 


I do not love thee, Doctor Fell; 
The reason why, I cannot tell. 


The writer himself uses this couplet to illustrate his 
view of religious conviction. 

This “immediate, intuitive, non-rational” religious faith 
is, of course, of the same character as the colored man’s 
intuitive apprehension of impending evil when a black cat 
crosses his path, or the Nordic’s intuitive apprehension of 
his own racial superiority, or the consciousness of exalted 
existence which the user of opium knows so well. The 
great experience comes to some in the latter stages of intox- 
ication. 

Our own view is that while the supernal vision does 
come, giving us a glimpse into a way of life more glorious 
than that of every day, we cannot distinguish it from hal 
lucination save by evidence and reason. If one cuts loose 
from these he is quite completely at sea. 

President Patton’s book is given over almost entirely to 
an attack upon the view of religion we have just been 
describing. Religion cannot dispense with reason, he says. 
This glorified state of immediate consciousness, inner light, 
value judgment, illative sense, testimony of the heart, and 
all other forms of intuitive apprehension, are untrustworthy. 
They quite properly enter into religion, to be sure, but they 
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also enter into insanity and drunkenness and the jubilant 
moment of scientific discovery. 

Must religion, then, submit itself to all the tests of intel- 
ligent inquiry? Dr. Patton would seem to be heading 
in that direction. But no, he turns into another road. He 
also dwells in dreamland. He takes the second of the two 
forms of dreaming which we mentioned at first. He ra- 
tionalizes. It is not the part of reason to discover the 
facts pertaining to religion. “It is for reason to take the 
more modest part of showing that what we confessedly need 
has been given us in the religion which came from God.” 
The Hottentot makes the same claim for his religion. Rea- 
son “cannot speak with authoritative confidence on themes 
which only revelation can unfold.”” The South Sea Islander 
excludes reason from his religion on the same grounds. The 
Christian is compared to “a man who enters into litigation 
for the protection of his property when an attempt is made 
to turn him out of his home.”” He “has espoused a cause 
and advocates it with the warmth of a partisan.” 

What is the difference between the religious views of 
President Poteat and former President Patton? Do they 
not amount to the same thing? On the surface they seem 
to be diametrically opposed because Mr. Poteat frankly 
discredits intelligence as basis for religion, while Mr. Pat- 
ton makes much use of learning and reason in defence of 
religion. But when we examine more deeply into the views 
of the latter we find that his religious convictions are not 
subject to intelligence after all. “Thank the church for 
bringing you the message, thank your reason for ability to 
interpret the message, but the Bible is the message.” 

Both these books give us religions of dreamland. The 
only difference is that the dream in the first case springs 
from the individual consciousness, in the second it is handed 
down to the individual through social tradition. But both 
are dreams in the sense that evidence, and hence intelligence 
or reason, is not the ultimate test of validity in case of 
religious conviction. And even this difference with respect 
to tradition does not truly hold, for the individual conscious- 
ness is the product of social tradition. While Mr. Poteat 
seems to be independent of the authority of tradition he is 
not; and while Mr. Patton seems to make use of reason in 
the interest of religion he does not except for purposes of 
rationalization. Poteat and Patton are partners. 

But Professor Forrest stands over against them both in 
striving to base religion upon intelligence. He pleads for a 
fair consideration of all the facts and logical consistency 
in dealing with them. He shows it is intellectual suicide to 
accept the teaching of science that the world is round and 
revolves on its axis and yet fight evolution on the ground 
that it is contrary to the teaching of scripture, for the 
former is just as truly and in the same sense contrary to 
biblical statements. He who accepts the Bible as an in- 
fallible record of dates is inconsistent in rejecting the chro- 
nology of Usher, for the reckoning of the good bishop was 
true to the chronology of the Bible. If one accepts guid- 
ance of the Bible it is unfair to denounce the use of scientific 
and philosophic theory in dealing with religious matters, 
for the Bible does that very thing, as witness the use of the 
Logos theory of Greek speculation. The religious man is 
in the fog of self-contradiction if he blames Darwinism 
and the teachings of science for the last War and other 
evils of our civilization. The Bible has been used to defend 
slavery and propagate polygamy, just as Darwinism has 
been used to justify greed and lust and rapine in war. If 
we blame Darwin, then we must blame the Bible. In 
Germany the Bible is read and the Bible declares that God 
commanded his servants to slaughter by the thousand old 
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men, young men, women and children without mercy or 
pity. But it is neither Bible nor Darwin that should be 
blamed for the bloodthirstiness of Germany and France 
and United States. 

Thus does Professor Forrest proceed through one lucid 
chapter after another showing the hopeless befuddlement 
and disastrous consequences to religion when it abjures the 
use of intelligence and fair-mindedness. Religion cannot 
blind itself to any facts nor discard any laws of reason in 
the interest of self-protection. For if it does, Professor 
Forrest plainly shows, it will become a monster of iniquity. 
For religion is subject to all the depravity that human nature 
can put into it, viz., the sacred prostitution, human sacrific: 
religious wars, slaughter of witches. Any student of the 
history of religions knows this right well. Nothing wil! 
bring on this degeneracy of religion more swiftly and surely 
than cultivating blindness to facts and perversion of reason 
for the sake of “defending the faith.” 

The religion of dreamland seems easy and lovely at first 
But it leads ultimately to intolerance and the grossest supe: 
stitions, to the use of legislation, persecution and war to 
enforce its convictions. When one discards the persuasiv: 
ness of evidence, and fairness in reasoning together, there is 
no way to defend and propagate the faith save emotiona! 


contagion and violence. 
Henry Netson WIEMAN. 


Dayton’s Aftermath 


Evolution, Genetics and Eugenics, by Horatio Hackett 
Newman. Revised Edition. Chicago: University of Chi 
cago Press. 639 pages. $5. 

The Gist of Evolution, by Horatio Hackett Newman. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 154 pages. $1.50. 

The Gospel of Evolution, by J. Arthur Thomson. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 224 pages. $2.50. 

Evolution and Optimism, by Ludwig Stein. New Y orf. 
Thomas Seltzer. 241 pages. $3. 


RYAN is dead. The versatile Mr. Darrow is now 

frying other fish. John Thomas Scopes after his 
brief moment as dark-horse winner of the sweepstakes 
of publicity has retired to training quarters in the com 
parative obscurity of a National Research Council fel 
lowship. The fundamentalists have carried the battle into 
other states; and the scientists are raining books. Who 
won at Dayton? The issue is still obscure and will prob 
ably continue to be so, since the forces which met there 
were those not of rival kingdoms but of conflicting civili- 
zations, highly complicated forces with highly indefinite 
outlines meeting in an obscure and inconclusive struggle. 
No doubt each of us has his own opinion on the subject, 
or at least some temperamental leaning. My own opinion 
is that fundamentalism won. 

It used to be said of the “barbarian invasions” that 
the hordes from the north invaded Roman civilization, 
conquered it by force of arms, and were then themselves 
subtly but conclusively overcome by the insinuating per- 
sistence of Roman culture. To my mind this figure illus- 
trates what has been going on between science and re- 
ligion. In the great evolution controversy of the nine- 
teenth century the barbarian forces of evolution, led by 
Huxley the destroying Hun, triumphed decisively; and 
ever since that time the victorious forces have been sub 
jected to quiet boring from within, to peaceful penetra- 
tion by the vanquished culture, until science is now more 
Christian than the Christians. To my mind the most 
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significant aspect of the Dayton affair was not a recru- 
descence of pietism among the hill-billies but the exhibi- 
tion of the scientists as the friends of God and protectors 
of the faith. The defense of science was all built about 
one arguinent: that evolution, properly understood, sub- 
stantiates religion! 

This opinion has been steadily deepened by the after- 
math of scientific books. Professor Newman’s readings in 
Evolution, Genetics and Eugenics was first published in 
1921. At that time it was reviewed in the New Republic 
by Professor Robert Lowie in an essay which has already 
become something of a classic. It was there that Doctor 
Lowie retorted to the author’s prefatory announcement 
that he had been “at some pains to make it clear that 
evolution and religion are strictly compatible” with the 
crushing rejoinder that while the scientist may properly 
disavow any intent to destroy faith he must stand pat on 
the intention of teaching science whether it destroys faith 
or not. But Professor Newman was not crushed: he re- 
prints his avowal of piety in the revised edition. Not 
only that—his piety has been greatly deepened by his ex- 
periences as spokesman for science at the Dayton trial. 
The new volume—bear in mind that this is still a text- 
book in science for undergraduates!—contains a special 
chapter on the significance of Dayton, replete with pro- 
testations, quoting the famous Scientists’ Creed published 
in 1923 by Doctor Millikan (here described as “at once 
an evolutionist and a Christian gentleman”) on the “sub- 
lime conception of God” which “science furnishes,” and 
generally stocked with armor for the Christian scientist. 

The other little bouk by Professor Newman is a pam- 
phlet for laymen. Avowedly it grew out of its author’s 
experiences at Dayton. Its object is to correct the mis- 
conceptions of those who suppose evolution to conflict with 
Genesis by telling them what they may properly believe. 
Prof, J. Arthur Thomson is too tactful to dedicate his 
volume to John Thomas Scopes. But there are many evi- 
dences besides his charming note that Darwin and Lincoln 
were born on the samie day to show that this is really 
to be understood as an Epistle to the Americans. In 
any case, it is unmistakably the epistle of an evolutionist 
and a Christian gentleman. Just as Professor Newman is 
at some pains in his revised textbook to define agnosticism 
as “tantamount simply to a statement that there are higher 
truths than any which the human mind has been able to 
grasp or express” (what a shock this would be to Hux- 
ley!) so the Sage of Aberdeen has explained away that 
awful retort of Laplace’s to Napoleon’s query about God, 
that he had no need of that hypothesis, It seems that 
Laplace has been much misunderstood! Thus are the scep- 
tics vanquished ! 

All but Huxley—he was too explicit to be explained 
away. In terms admitting of no “interpretation,” he de- 
clared that evolution was a natural process quite without 
ethical significance. If it is a movement from simple to 
complex, it is without prejudice to the former or adu- 
lation of the latter. Such ideas, said Huxley, come not 
from science but from philosophy. Professor Stein’s book, 
though it takes no cue from Dayton, is a most timely ac- 
knowledgement of Huxley’s principle. Professor Stein is a 
philosopher and sociologist in the optimistic vein. His re- 
gard is for the doughnut, not the hole. Against all the nay- 
sayers—the Spenglers and the Schopenhauers—he comes 
forward, bursting with vitality and uttering exuberantly, 
“Yes!” He believes in the human race. He even believes 
in the human races. Indeed, he even believes in the female 
sex. And most of all, in these lectures before American 
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university audiences, introduced by the yea-saying presi- 
dent of Columbia, he believes in the Future of America. 
In short, evolution is optimism, in this philosophy. 

We recognize this at once as the key to contemporary 
science. Evolution is religion. As Professor Newman says, 
“they are two aspects of one great reality.” “The leading 
idea” of the Gospel of Evolution “is that the story of 
Organic Evolution has good news for Man.” Such is 
the message of the Gospel According to Saint Thomson. 
Whereat we are not surprised to learn from the Saint 
of Evolution that “our thesis is different from Huxley's.” 
It is, indeed. 

So different is it that no good can come of harping on 
the difference. Any sophomore debater after reading Hux- 
ley for half an hour could prove beyond all possibility of 
rebuttal that science has never turned up one single iota of 
evidence of the moral or zsthetic superiority of the com- 
plex or “higher” species, let alone Homo Sapiens, and that 
in the nature of the case it never can and never will. 
But the argument is completely irrelevant. All scientists 
know this far better than the sophomore debater. But 
they also know that if science has nothing to say for such 
beliefs, it also has nothing to say against them. There- 
fore, since all gentlemen believe them, all scientists who 
are also Christian gentlemen believe them too. 

Therefore it only remains to be pointed out, not as an 
accusation, but merely as a fact, that in the minds of such 
gentlemen science has been assimilated to a body of belief. 
It has become itself a body of belief. It is one of two 
aspects of the same body of belief. And as such these 
books present it. If this fact requires emphasis, that is 
only because many people do not know how different some 
science is from Huxley’s. They are not likely to make 
any mistake about a volume which announces itself as a 
Gospel. That they would expect to be an avowal. What 
they might not be prepared to see is that a university 
textbook can have the same character and be written in 
the same vein. To realize this they should therefore study 
Professor Newman’s readings. They should notice the tone 
of persuasion running through his entire volume. They 
should pay special attention to his appeal to his readers 
not only to accept science as the foundation of belief but 
to take it into their lives as the agent of salvation— 
science, savior of our germ-plasm, and all the rest. In- 
terestingly enough, the smaller volume containing only 
the “gist” of evolution, is far more factual in tone than 
the textbook. In it there is much less open special plead- 
ing for biology. It is brief, and its author has packed it 
full of facts. As a concise summary of the evidences of 
evolution it is probably the most complete, the most mod- 
ern, the most orderly, the most intelligible and authori- 
tative book obtainable at the present time. But let the 
reader note this point also: it is not an account of how 
science goes about its business in this day and age; it is 
a statement of what science now knows to be true. It 
contains the evidences of evolution just as another book, 
on the other aspect, might present the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 

This distinction is no idle subtlety. On it depends noth- 
ing less than the future of scientific research. The reason 
for this is that scientific research, as distinct from scien- 
tific belief, is above all things irreverent. It respects no- 
body’s avowals. Sir Oliver Lodge may believe that ether 
and ectoplasm are identical; but that is not going to pre- 
vent research physicists from puncturing the whole theory 
of ether, ectoplasm and all. At the very moment, indeed, 
when biologists are making evolution their theology, other 
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By the City of the Long Sand 


A Tale of New China 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 
A true story of adventures, mental and physical, in China that is as 
fascinating as a novel. The author will be remembered for her 
“Leaves from a Manchurian Notebook” which appeared in The 
Atlantic Monthly. This book recounts further experiences on the 
American trade frontier in the heart of China’s engulfing van 
5 


The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh 


Edited by Lady Raleigh 


The critics agree: the letters of this Oxford professor make the 
most charming and delightful reading of the season. Two vols. $7.00 


“There is more ‘vital pleasure’ to be found in these letters than in 
a whole shelf full of orthodox and dull biographies.” 
. Y. Herald Tribune. 


This is one of the most amusing books of the season.”—Chicago Post 


Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson 


by Francis W. Hirst 
A fine and timely portrait in this anniversary year by a famous 
English editor and publicist. One volume; Illustrated. $6.00 
“We have few finer portraits than this of one of the most brilliant, 
puzzling, many-sided aay ae rmnee in American history, and none 
more sympathetic.” — Independent. 


“Well worth reading. He has done much to bring Jefferson and the 
beauty of his character back to his fellows.”—Boston Transcript. 


My Growing Up 
New York With a City 


by Mable Osgood Wright by Louise de Koven Bowen 
“No one can know New York City “Tells a stirring life story.”—N. Y. 
of 7 resent time ee —— Times. 
mu teresting en mmens an “These recollections, by one still a 
information from Mrs. Wright's vigorous leader in the life of Chi- 
book.”—N. Y. Times. cago, tell a remarkable story of the 


“A book that both in tone and treat- owth and social changes during 
ment is altogether charming.” — the span of a single lifetime.”— 
Buffalo Times. $2.50 Survey $2.50 
Lilith Wide Pastures 
by George Sterling by Marie Gilchrist 


Poems that are fresh and infectious, 
marked always by a high imagina- 
tive quality and versatility in form 
and phrasing. $1.25 


“The absolute of beauty, love and 
desire,” says Theodore Dreiser in his 
introduction to this poetic — = 


Reluctantly Told 


by Jane Hillyer 
In his introduction to this book, Dr. Joseph Collins, author of “The 
Doctor Looks at Literature,” says: “Jane Hillyer has given us an 
extraordinary document. She has told us in simple language how 
one ‘feels’ as the mind disintegrates. Not only is Miss Hillyer’s 





f Odtaa a novel by 


“ ‘Odtaa’ is a thriller turned by 
moving picture expressed in fing 
ment and color is almost irresis 
“The only fish you catch in this 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


“The wildest sort of romance, | 
fear side of human psychology.” 


Chimes a novel by 


“Chimes is a distinctively dif 

America’s foremost novelists wh, 
and sketched the campus, its peop 
and engaging viewpoint. It is, 
intelligent reader will be content 


George Westover 
by Eden Phillpotts 


“An excellent piece of work. For le 
surely readers who do not object to t 
fiavor of irony, this should be a decided 
edly acceptable novel.”—N. Y. Heri 
Tribune. 


“Reveals the striking rsonality of ¢ 
notable human being.”—Boston Tre 
script. ® 


The Music 


by Florence 


A nature lover’s astronomy, fas 
non-technical manner for the amd 
fully described and the myths 4 


of the skies. 
The Road |! 


by 


This is more than a travel book 


through typical characters, local 


manner which has made Padrat 
authors in America. 


Essays on Nationalism 
by Carlton J. H. Hayes 


Certain important factors in nations 
istic feeling today are discussed by Pre 
fessor Hayes, who finds much good in 
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book a contribution to the understanding and plumbing of mental . , 
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bert Herrick 


ry of university life by one of 
jipped his pen in subdued irony 
problems, from an entirely fresh 
the few spring novels which no 
3 by. $2.00 


The Question Mark 


by M. Jaeger 


picture of a delightful new Utopia in 
year 2200 by one of the most brilliant 
the younger English writers. The 
me of a bank clerk, suddenly trans- 
prted to a land where his economic 
ficulties are solved, leaves a big ques- 
bn mark, $2.00 


he Spheres 


fly illustrated and written in a 
hthusiast. The constellations are 
em recounted. A complete story 


$5.00 
vad Mind Ireland 


by Poigifolum 
| book 
, local t 
Padraic 


an interpretation of the country 
8, poetry; all in that charming 
one of the most popular Irish 

$4.00 







Saturated Civilization 
by Sigmund Mendelsohn 


Author of “Labor's Crisis” 
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es 
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by Pre re is our civilization bound? This 
od in ft ok predicts an end in “exhaustion 
Levenell bsidence and decay.” The cyclical 


ory of history and civilization is pre- 


$3.0@inted in a penetrating manner. $1.75 ? 
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Italy Under Mussolini 


by William Bolitho 


This brilliant young journalist, European correspondent of The 
New York World, has pierced the veil and censorship protectin 
Fascism and written the first truthful, accurate and reliable accoun 
of the social phenomenon that has grown up under the dictatorship 
of Mussolini. No well-informed and intelligent man in America 
will leave this book off his spring reading list. $2.50 


The Duffer’s Handbook of Golf 


by Grantland Rice; illustrated by Clare Briggs 
Grantland Rice, Editor of The American Golfer, and Clare Briggs 
of the New York Herald Tribune, the premier portrait painter of 
Dufferdom, have combined their talents in this complete golf book, 
with which one may improve his game and disposition simulta- 
neously at the nineteenth hole. $3.50 


Science and the Modern World 


by Alfred North Whitehead Second Printing 
“A book as exciting as Whitehead’s ‘Science and the Modern World’ will cer- 
tainly be appropriated by excitable persons.”—Saturday Review of Literature. 
“The most significant restatement for the general reader of the present rela- 
tions of science, philosophy and the issues of life which has yet appeared.” - 
John Dewey in The New Republic. New and cheaper edition, $2.50 


The American the 


Curing 





Year Book 


Edited by A. B. Hart and 
W. M. Schuyler 


The one authoritative, encyclopedic 
reference book on American affairs 
—invaluable to public men, writers, 
editors, speakers, teachers, and pro- 
fessional men. It is a library in it- 
self. The edition is limited; order 
now. $7.50 


Mind and Its 


Place in Nature 
by Durant Drake 


A new approach to and examination 
of the ultimate nature of mind in 
relation to matter. “Worth perusal 
by those whose reading range is not 
limited to fiction or pseudo scientific 
books.”"——-The Writers’ Review. $2.00 


Criminal 
by Jesse O. Stutsman 


Thirty years of contact with the 
criminal has gone into this discus- 
sion of our major social problem by 
the superintendent of the Rockview 
Penitentiary, Pennsylvania. No jur 
ist, lawyer or social worker in Amer- 
ica should fail to read this book. 


$2.50 


The Gang Age 
by Paul Hanley Furfey 


“Sheds light in the dark places. . . 
Mothers of boys will enjoy reading 
this book. . . Teachers wilt like the 
book. The suggestions are specific 
and the analysis of the situation 
clean-cut and convincing.”—Angelo 
Patri in The New York Hevrald- 
Tribune. $2.00 


Free Thought in the Social Sciences 


by J. A. Hobson 
Are the so-called social sciences “pure, disinterested explanations 
of objective facts? Are these sciences then reliable guides for con- 


duct? 


If the feelings, biases and interests of the investigator are 


integral to the scientist’s conclusions, are these conclusions in any 
real sense scientific? We must commend Mr. Hobson for a valiant 
attempt to confront this perplexing problem.”—The New Republic. 
This unusual critique of the social sciences and modes of thinkin 








in relation to them is exciting and stimulating. $4. 
at any bookstore 
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acientists, taking up the labors of research where Huxley 
left them are inquiring what the descent of man implies 

’ for human nature. Nearly every question affecting the hu- 
man species is involved in this quandary. If evolution is 
a gospel, if it is “good news,” if it moves “upward” to 
man’s “godlike powers,” then there is no use inquiring 
about the simian traits of human nature, since we have 
defined man in advance as a little lower than the angels. 
But if evolution is a research hypothesis connecting only 
the anthropoids, whatever they are, with man, whatever 
he is, there are many interesting questions which await 
further delving into this anthropo-simian heritage of ours. 
Professor Thomson quotes his American friend, Doctor 
Osborn, as saying that Darwin’s supreme service was “that 
he won for man absolute freedom in the study of the laws 
of Nature.” It may have been. But that is not the serv- 
ice of the evolutionary pietists. Theirs is, in fact, quite 
opposite. They may perform the supreme service of amal- 
gamating evolution to Christianity. But in so far as they 
do, they place their evolutionary beliefs squarely in the 
path of research science which may—who knows ?—want 
to treat man to some investigations that will not prop- 
erly respect the paragon of their beliefs. Then the old 
question will be posed again, in all its perennial agony of 
spirit, which is to prevail, gospel or experiment? 

Perhaps it is better that experiment should stop. Per- 
haps it is better after all the risks we have run with the 
Luthers and the Darwins that we should remain now 
safe in the arms of Jesus and not venture again upon the 
vasty deep under the erratic pilotage of the Huxleys and 
Laplaces. Perhaps it is good fortune almost beyond our 
deserts that Baptists and even Unitarians are Christians 
still. In that case we must indeed give thanks that there 
is no conflict between science and any other department 


of religion, 
C. E. Ayres. 


The Promise of Social Science 


The History and Prospects of the Social Sciences. Ed- 
ited by Harry Elmer Barnes. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 534 pages. $5. 


O those who are in any way dissatisfied with their 

experiences or the experiences of others in modern 
society, and who have submitted their intellectual appar- 
atus to any considerable critical discipline, there must be 
a rather exciting curiosity about the progress of the social 
sciences. It is a commonplace that through the natural 
sciences we have learned and are learning further to mas- 
ter our physical environment; surprising results have been 
achieved by the substitution of exact, classifiable and re- 
liable knowledge for lore and hunches. Similarly, if hu- 
man nature is a part of nature, we ought by scientific 
study of it to be able to build up a system of knowledge 
to aid us in doing what we wish with ourselves and our 
social environment. Objective knowledge may replace dog- 
mas, traditions and guesses, and form the basis for an 
effective social technique. 

For this reason a collection of essays like these should 
be of interest, not merely to those who have not had the 
time to steep themselves in the social studies, but to social 
scientists themselves who want occasionally to climb out 
of their specialisms and survey the whole field so that 
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us something about where we stand. Harry Elmer Bariics 
of Smith College writes on History, Jean Brunhes of t!c 
Collége de France on Human Geography, Howard Mac 
ison Parshley of Smith College on Biology, Kimball Youny 
of the University of Oregon on Social Psychology, Alex 
ander Goldenweiser on Cultural Anthropology, Frank 
Hamilton Hankins of Smith College on Sociology, Ka:! 
Worth Bigelow of Harvard University on Economic. 
Walter James Shepard of the Brookings School on Pol; 
icaa Science, Roscoe Pound of Harvard Law School « 

Jurisprudence, and Robert Chenault Givler of Tufts Cu! 
lege on Ethics. 

As is sure to be the case with any such collection, | 
papers are uneven both in conception and performan 
Some, like Professor Brunhes’s, are over-formal and «:: 
valuable chiefly for their bibliographical references; oth 
like Professor Barnes’s, are full of juice and spirit, bi: 
somewhat highly colored by the personal attitudes of t! 
author; others, like Professor Pound’s, while admirab! 
in scholarship and objectivity, are at the same time sim 
ple and enlightening. Few could read the book witho.: 
acquiring much valuable information and rounding ou: 
points of view. Yet as a whole it must be disappointi:: 
to anyone who has approached the subject with high e\ 
pectation. 

As the reader courses along, he will soon come to a 
statement which he questions. If this were a book on nat 
ural science, he would know that the answer to his qu: 
tion would be determinable by experimental or mathema: 
ical verification. If all reputable scientists were agree 
in the matter, he could accept their testimony as good a 
thority—he would understand that their belief was su; 
ported by processes which would also convince him, had 
he the time and skill to repeat their tests. If all rep. 
table scientists were not agreed, the writer would kno\ 
it and would report his conclusion as an unverified hy 
pothesis. But here the case is different for the most par‘ 
Authorities may disagree with little chance of harmoni: 
ing their differences by processes universally acceptabl: 
At best much of this science consists of extremely carefu! 
and reasonable estimates. 

Some of the authors are aware of the difficulty, ho: 
estly investigate it and qualify their conclusions in accord 
ance. Others give it lip service, but appear to forget 
when immersed in their subjects. Still others seem blithe! 
unconscious of its existence. Thus the biologist report 
that intelligence tests in the schools prove inherited di! 
ferences of capacity, whereas if he had looked into t! 
essay on Social Psychology he would have seen that Dewey 
Thomas -and others “do not deny the place of innate i: 
stinctive trends, but hold that they are so quickly comp! 
cated and overlaid by habits that no interpretative system 
can be built up from them alone.” Is the disposition t: 
learning then inherited or acquired? And what are w: 
to say of Professor Barnes’s unqualified assertion in his 
introduction that “there is not the slightest iota of choice 
allowed to any individual in any act or thought from birth 
to the grave.” If that is the case, why exhort people to 
choose even the policy of “giving the individual a bette: 
set of experiences through heredity, education and associ 
ation” in place of older techniques for modifying behavior 
Unresolved conflicts of this nature, which are not char 
acteristic of true objective science, emerge in profusio: 
from a reading of the book. 
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tion of concrete social problems."’ No doubt most of the 
social sciences can offer help in many practical problems, 
no doubt it is better to consult them than to rely solely 
on the old systems of authority. But, on the other hand, 
there is a danger that the incautious scientist, not yet on 
a firm enough foundation, may paraphrase in terms of 
his own intellectual system the behavior attributed on page 
152 to Puritanism, expressing “the theory . . . that right 
and wrong are absolute and ascertainable through revela- 
tion . . . that those who profess Pauline Christianity are 
thereby rendered competent to adjudicate for themselves 
and others all questions in art, science and conduct which 
may appear to have an ethical connotation.” ‘To be fair 
it must be added that few contributors to this book show 
the slightest sign of such premature assumption of au- 
thority. 

The volume is a useful experiment, a good beginning 
which will certainly aid enlightenment. One wonders 
whether it may not some time be possible for such a group 
of workers to get together for a series of Socratic dis- 
cussions to investigate how scientific method may*be adapt- 
ed to their various uses, to establish a hierarchy of better 
and less well grounded conclusions, to see where their 
several realms meet and interpenetrate, to lay out a series 
of fundamental investigations for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the groundwork on which so many of their con- 
clusions must ultimately be raised. A book resulting from 
codperation of this sort would be exciting indeed. At 
present the social scientists seem to be crossing and re- 
crossing each others’ paths in a wilderness for the most 
part unsurveyed, each making his little clearing somewhere, 
but without much idea of what his neighbor's work will 
do to his own. 

GEORGE SOULE. 


A Landmark for Law 


A History of English Law, by W. 8. Holdsworth. 


Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 575 pages. $6. 


ITH these two volumes Professor Holdsworth ap- 

proaches the end of his immense labors; and we can 
begin with some confidence to assess the value of the work 
as a whole. Let us note, first of all, how immense those 
labors have been. Twenty-two years ago this History was 
to have been written in two volumes. The two grew into 
five. New problems arose; new filiations had to be traced: 
and before the tale has fully been told a ninth volume will 
be necessary to complete a tale which, when it is finished, 
will state more amply the record of a nation’s law than 
any other country can show except Germany. In assessing 
Professor Holdsworth’s book, one has to bear in mind how 
much of it is genuine pioneer work. Reeves’s carlier vol- 
umes have been out of date these past seventy years; Pollock 
and Maitland stopped, for practical purposes, at the thir- 
teenth century; there were valuable monographs on sections 
of the law, landmarks, for cxample, like the work of 
Holmes, Gray, Ames, Brunner. But no one had woven 
the threads into a uniform pattern, There were volumes 
of Year-Books hardly even known to the earlier pioneers. 
There were reports vaster even than the Statutes which, so 
Lambard said, made the Elizabethan justice of the peace 
groan beneath his stacks of orders. There was the grow- 
ing realization that law, apart from its economic context, 
was unintelligible. There was the insistence, brought home 
most largely to Englishmen by American scholars, that the 
Common Law is not innocent of continental influence. 
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There was the need to recognize that even if we knew the 
significance of men like Coke there were great judges like 
Holt whose importance had never been properly explained. 
Obviously, then, Professor Holdsworth had to gird on his 
armor for a battle on the grand scale. He had to write 
knowing that there was no prospect of popular applause; 
that even the majority of lawyers would look upon so ample 
a survey as dryasdust antiquarianism ; that the practical man 
is interested in what the Courts are saying today rather 
than how they have come to say it. ‘The sense of the 
scholar’s essential loneliness comes home to one keenly as 
he reads these volumes. ‘There are perhaps half a hundred 
men competent to judge them; less, even, will read them 
through. _It is difficult to approach the history of ideas, 
especially of ideas so often severely technical, without an 
effort of will that fatigues. Yet Professor Holdsworth 
may be comforted by the knowledge that no one who 
cares for the history of the human mind but will be grate- 
ful for these results of his devotion. Our Lady of the 
Common Law is a hard task-mistress; but here at least is 
proof that she is served with reverence and enthusiasm 

Anyone who seeks to test the quality of Professor Holds 
worth’s work will, of course, begin by a comparison with 
Maitland. It must be said at once that Professor Holds 
worth is not in that class. ‘The magic style, the power to 
make institutions and ideas so vivid that the men who 
made them reveal their kinship with ourselves, the learn 
ing that is borne gaily even while it is ample, these are 
qualities which only Mr. Justice Holmes and Sir Frederick 
Pollock have possessed in kindred measure. There is some 
thing a little pedestrian and inelastic about Professor Hold 
sworth’s method of treatment. There is lacking the sudden 
flash of illumination, the power to make law vitally a de 
partment of life, the implicit philosophy which provokes 
eager discussion and constant stimulus. But below that 
supreme level, no one can doubt that the work is well done. 
The knowledge is at every point ample; the treatment is 
always clear; and it is never forgotten that law is not 
only made by lawyers—politics, economics, philosophy, all 
these are brought under contribution. Again and again 
there are sections which are both illuminating and learned. 
I instance as examples the treatment of negotiable instru- 
ments, the discussion of quasi contract, the account of de 
famation. All these I take at random out of the eighth 
volume; they are discussions which even the layman could 
hardly fail to read without being interested. They show 
admirably how the full substance of life pours itself into 
the channels of law; how the judge, often quite uncon- 
sciously, is a function of the world about him. 

Professor Holdsworth, of course, has his special prej- 
udices, and no one will deny his title to them. Yet again 
and again in reading his pages one is arrested by the sense 
that the thought to which some doctrine leads him is born 
rather from the sheltered cloisters of an Oxford college 
than from contact with the grim world of industrial enter- 
prise. I doubt, for instance, whether he fully grasps the 
implications of his blessing upon the free and independent 
workman to which his account of freedom of contract leads 
him; one would like here to feel that he had read and 
weighed, say, Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s History of Trade 
Unionism, Dean Pound’s classic essay, and the brief but 
pregnant dissent of Mr. Justice Holmes in Coppage versus 
Kansas. He lets off a little lightly those who made the 
law of conspiracy in relation to trade unions in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. It is difficult for the polit- 
ical scientist not to feel that it was in part a deliberate load- 
ing of the dice against humble men; the treatment of the 
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Dorchester Laborers on the one hand, the calm acceptance 
of business methods in the Mogul case on the other; here, 
surely, is something to be explained. Professor Holds- 
worth’s treatment of sedition, too, not only conveys the im- 
pression that the law is far more lax than it is, but also 
does not, in its hint that stringency is desirable, take ac- 
count of the fact that, in practice, this is tantamount to 
asking governments to attack the humble and leave unham- 
pered the powerful. We who have seen the differential 
treatment of Ulster and the Communists are not inclined 
to trust overmuch a government anxious to make its author- 
ity felt. So, also, when Professor Holdsworth writes that 
the modern Workmen’s Compensation Act gives the em- 
ploye an “extravagant degree of protection,” one can enly 
feel that he has not seriously measured by a study of the 
Act in operation the miseries it obviates. It is the com- 
ment of the doctrinaire who has not seen the results of its 
absence, of the dangers, for example, to which miner and 
builder and engineer are necessarily exposed. If they exer- 
cised the due care which the professorial outsider likes to 
emphasize when he gives evidence before a Royal Com- 
mission, we should hear at once of sabotage and restriction 
of output. Has Professor Holdsworth ever meditated on 
the fact that cbservance of regulations by the railwaymen 
would be perhaps the most effective strike in which they 
could engage? Is he really willing to condemn a whole 
family to want because, let us say, a builder is a little 
careless in descending from a scaffold? Yet that is what his 
“extravagant degree of protection” really implies! 

These, and things like these, are however small things. 
What is of importance is the fact that at last we have a 
history of English law which is a real landmark in scholar- 
ship. All studies in the future will take their origin from 
the signposts Professor Holdsworth has erected. When, 
fifteen years ago, his third volume appeared, Mr. Justice 
Holmes wrote that it “could be recommended equally to 
philosophers who can understand it, and to practical stu- 
dents of the law.” ‘Today that is true in an even ampler 
degree. It is a big book, finely conceived and, despite all 
criticism, executed in a big way. I note from the preface 
that its publication has been made possible by a grant from 
the Commonwealth Fund. Every scholar will appreciate 


that insight. 
Harowp J. Lask1. 


Why Are We Nervous? 


An Introduction to Objective Psychopathology, by G. V. 
Hamilton. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company. 354 


pages. $5. 


OR a number of years we have been deluged with 

literature attempting to make clear the basis of hu- 
man behavior and speculating about the deviations from 
the normal. Much that has been written has been pure 
speculation and most of the flood of opinion has been 
poured from sources whose springs have been in sex hy- 
pothesis. 

Gradually, the trend has been toward critical review 
of the early Freudian teaching and modification of the 
Viennese technique of interpretation and treatment. 

Now Doctor Hamilton calls a halt on the speculative 
approach to the understanding of nervous disorders and 
presents the results of his objective study of the problem, 
controlled by psychological experiment. Doctor Yerkes, 
in his forceful introduction, intimates that here we have 
the principles of objective and comparative psychology ap- 
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plied to psychopathology, in a way that bids fair to 
open a new chapter in mental medicine. It is certain!) 
refreshing to witness an attempt scientifically to evalu: 
human conduct, and a willingness to approach the whvle 
subject with open mind and with certain tools tending to 
give more accurate measurements than we have had in t)¢ 
past. 

This book is not a popular presentation for the laym: 
but rather a technical work, combined with the case | 
tories of two hundred patients. At first, it is quite < 
turbing to plunge into the case histories without previ: 
explanatory text, but we forgive this order of proced 
because of our later satisfaction with the fundamental «: 
cepts and proofs of the author. We cannot but feel ¢! 
if the case histories had been placed after some of 
chapters elucidating the Principles of Objective Psycho; 
thology and then in turn been followed by the summary «| 
case findings we would have had a more orderly appro 
to an understanding of the subject matter, and it seems 
probable that-some of the men of medicine who need : 
read this book most would have been more likely to h 
read it through, rather than been tempted to give it 
as an unintelligible maze. 

That the author is a Freudian nonconformist is m: 
perfectly clear, his whole approach to the tremendous! 
dificult subject of behavior is opposed to the Freudi 
approach. Doctor Hamilton has for years studied anin 
reactions and has devised experimental means for contro 
ling his observations; in faet, this whole work develop: 
from the study of animal behavior, and from the anim:! 
and human reactions to certain controlled situations. 

The first ten case histories deal, at more or less lengt! 
with the reactions to sex problems. We are too used 
the baring of the body on the stage and of the innermost 
secrets of family life in the analysts’ consulting rooms ' 
let this disturb us, but it is a bit difficult to grasp t! 
technique of the author concerning these cases and t! 
190 that follow without first being introduced to th: 
method employed. The case material represents a fair! 
wide variety of cases; we wish that more with endogeno: 
factors might have been studied during the year’s work 
because they are perhaps more difficult of interpretation 
than those with exogenous motivation and we would wel- 
come Doctor Hamilton’s study of all types. 

From the results obtained with Hamilton’s method ot 
investigating reactions to baffling disadvantages which con 
sists in imprisoning the subject in an enclosure with four 
openings only one of which is unlocked, the author derives 
his term of “Persistent Nonadjustive Affective Reaction.” 
This new descriptive term gets us away from the old 
formulas of Neurasthenia, Neurosis and the worse Nerv- 
ous Breakdown. This deserves most careful consideration, 
for from it and its related reactions we are likely to see 
built a new approach to the study and understanding of 
disabling human conduct. There are many psychologists 
who may be considerably upset by Hamilton’s attempt to 
describe mental life without the acceptance of such terms 
as censorship, complex, repression and sublimation. This 
initial upset should be considerably soothed by the author's 
obvious ability to describe and to relate behavior with 
affective result, and as he frankly states not to “depart 
from the fundamental method, concepts, terminologies and 
sense organ orientations of the natural sciences.” 

There are times when the reader is inclined to feel that 
Doctor Hamilton has left the realm of objective, descrip- 
tive, controlled approach to his cases, and himself indulged 
in speculation, that speculation being based on whether 
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Everybody Enjoys This Book— 


Wm. Allen White 


“Sullivan's reality in put 
ting in his background 1s 
so genuine that it restores 
uth... The reader io 
is forties, or fifties, or 
sixties who goes into this 
book takes a joyful souse 
into the fountaia of 


Stuart Sherman 


“Mark Sullivan's book 
hasdelighted me from the 
title co the last line on 

ge 602. Since [have read 
Mork Sullivan's book, I 
envy old men no morc. [, 
too, have had a majestic 
life.” 


Julian Street 


“Makes better reading 
than most novels. I have 
never read a book that so 
vividly called back the 
details of chat strange life 
we led in che golden 
nineties. . . It's one grand 
book.”” 


Albert J. 
Beveridge 

“T cannot say too much 
of this worth-while vo! 
ume. Nobody who wishes 
to know what has hap 
pened in America during 
the last thirty years can 
afford co be without it.” 


Edmund Pearson 
“IT have had co carry the 
book around with me 
under cover of my coat, 
since everyone who has 
got a glimpse of it has 
tried to wrest it from me 

A book which I have 
been reading with coa- 


youth.” 


tinual delight.” 


Mark Sullivan’s 
OUR TIMES: THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


Second printing 






ALL THE SAD 
YOUNG MEN 
By F. Scott Fitzgerald 


“‘Seories of fine insight and finished craft. . . 
Mellow, mature, ironic, entertaining stories, and 
one of them at least, challenges the bese of our 
contemporary output.""—New York Tames. 


“A delicious literary compote. . . Originality, 
freshness, intriguing plot, natural yet unexpected 
surprise, and an casy manner of writing.” 

— Boston Evening Transcript. 


“The story ‘Absolution’ we believe to be as 
fine an achievement in the field of the brief tale 
as any by a living American.“ 

—New York Evening Post. 
Second printing $2.00 





CRITICAL WOODCUTS By Stuart Sherman 


*‘One of the most interesting of the five subtle volumes which this 
critic, who is at once so responsible and so sensitive, has devoted co 
contemporary literature.""—Mar« van Dorsn in the Natron. 

With Woodcuts by Bertrand Zadsg. $2.50 


INDIA (The Modern World) 

By Sir Valentine Chirol 

An authoritative volume. gOther books in the “‘Modern Worid 
Series” already published are :““Germany,”*by G.P.Gooch ;““Norway,” 
by G. Gathorne Hardy; “Russia,” by Valentine O'Hara and N. 
Makeef; and “‘Ireland,"’ by Steephea Gwynn. Each volume, $3.00 


THE HISTORIAN AND 
HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 
By Allen Johnson, Professor of American History, Yale University. 


A concrete and extremely interesting discussion of the methods of 
collecting historical evidence, of doubting and sifting it, of criticising 
and proving it. $2.00 


The South Seas Edition of Robert Louis Stevenson, 32 volumes, any volume 
99 cents at any bookstore. ’ 


Second 
prenting 


Ring Lardner’s 
THE LOVE NEST 
and other stories 
Nine new storics in Ring Lard- 


ner’sincomparable manner. $1.75 Profs 


610 pages. 213 illustrations. $5.00 
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FIX BAYONETS! 


By John W. Thomason, Jr. 
Captain U. S. Marine Corps. 


***Fix Bayonets!" is in the company of Tolstoy and 
Crane and Bierce in the literature of war. Indeed, 
I should leave Crane out of it, and just behiod 
Thomason. ‘The Red Badge of Courage’ cannot 
stand che fierce sun of ‘Fix Bayoncts!’ 

“Iris a book that is pare of the Americana 
heritage. It becomes this heritage nor only for its 
prose. Irs drawings contain, above allothersdone 
by Americans in war, the philosophy of conflict. 
The pictures are inextricably woven into the text 






in a wonderful stroke of two talents of the artist 
found within the gift of one man, and that man 
a soldier first of all.""—Laurence STaumcs. 


Third printing 





ely illustrated by Capt. Thomason, $3.50 
PLAYS; Sixth Series By John Galsworthy 
Combining in one volume “Old English, The Show The 
Forest.” $2.50 


THE MEADOWS By John C. Van Dyke 
“Familiar Studies of the Commonplace’’ the author stvles this 
charming survey of the simple beauties of the low-lying landscape. 

$2.00 


CONFESSIONS OF A CAPITALIST 
By Sir BE. J. P. Benn 


An economic study with an individual flavor. Now being cranslated 
into Norwegian, Dutch, German and French. $5.00 


MYSTERY CITIES By Thomas Gann 


Exploratioa of ancient Maya cities in British Honduras 
Iastrated. $5.00 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH 
By Sisley Huddleston 


An up-to-the-minute study of contemporary France by a close 
observer. $:.00 
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his patient’s description of his reactions to a described situ- 
ation are particularly accurate either as to reaction or sit- 
uation. We all know how inaccurate testimony can be, 
especially if the events are at all dimmed by a multiplicity 
of intervening situations. For example, the author states 
“that women report a certain degree of sexual satisfaction 
from childhood hair-pullings by other boys and girls.” Can 
we be sure either that there was any degree of sexual sat- 
isfaction or that, if there were other factors besides the 
hair-pulling, they did not enter into the reaction? A poor 
illustration of the point perhaps, and certainly a matter 
that cannot altogether be avoided in our endeavor to in- 
vestigate patients’ reactions, but one that should be de- 
termined as accurately as possible by an elaboration of the 
methods outlined in this book. 

Doctor Hamilton, with his habitual thoroughness, has 
foreseen this criticism, for in the introduction he states, 
“I have been trying out hitherto unexplored possibilities 
for psychopathological research, and this has required the 
formulation of research methods which, at best, cannot 
be regarded as other than provisional, and greatly in need 
of refinement.” He goes on to say, “If my book serves 
no other useful purpose than to focus attention upon the 
importance of method in psychopathologic research, I shall 
be quite content.” This, it seems to the reviewer, is the 
crux of the whole work, and the point that should be in- 
sisted upon. Objective Psychopathology points out the 
proper scientific approach to the study of nervous disorders, 
namely, that of collecting facts and then more facts, con- 
cerning behavior, subjecting those facts to critical review 
and with the information so gained, approach the clinical 
case, and make our interpretation and treatment according 
to the facts. Let us not get misled by specious argument 
about psychological hypotheses or by discussion concern- 
ing psychiatric nomenclature. 

This book is searching for the truth in a sound and 
constructive way; much material is here presented of fact 
and method. Let all who are interested in knowing be- 
havior and hoping to understand its abnormalities follow 
this scientific guide-post. 

Artuur H. Ruccies. 


In Praise of Devotion 


Last Essays, by Joseph Conrad. New York: Double- 
day, Page and Company. 171 pages. $2. 


BB erm reticence, which made him punctilious 
in conversation and sent him retreating behind a 
series of spokesmen in his novels, slipped from him when 
he sat down to write a casual essay. After a page or two 
of introduction, he drifted easily into warm direct speech 
about the few things he cherished most throughout life. 
In the only formal attempt at autobiography he made he 
could not bring himself to do this. But in the first of 
these Last Essays, ostensibly on Geography and Some Ex- 
plorers, he takes us back candidly to a certain small boy 
in Poland. This small boy was absorbing the powerful 
early impressions which became the centre of the dream 
world he lived in until he died. Out of that world the 
man drew the impulse for the imaginative world he re- 
built on paper. For that reason this volume, which one 
might have expected to find a pious collection of chips from 
the workshop, becomes abruptly illuminating. It is in fact 
more revealing than any other one book by Conrad, for 
those who wish to know what he was about during that 
half a lifetime of intense energy down in Kent. 
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Conrad himself was certainly not fully aware of what 
he was about. He wrote under inner compulsion, and 
died, as others die, in ignorance of his actual self. Bur 
his dream world was unusually clear, simple and consist 
ent. It began to take form early, when he was an inat 
tentive schoolboy with a hobby for first-hand accounts 0: 
explorations. He also became “addicted” to map-gaziny 
but it was not the waters the explorers covered nor th 
gold they were frequently after, which stirred him. |: 
was their perseverance in the face of the unknown. ©: 
all the men who penetrated to the islands of the Pacific, 
he liked best the ones who were uninterested in spices 
and sailed for the sake of geographical knowledge. It wa 
not that his interest was truly scientific, though he like 
to think there was something of that in it. It was b 
cause these men’s loyalty to an immaterial purpose flare: 
out more clearly in its irrational courage. This was wh) 
he admired Captain Cook more than any other. 

Conrad tells us in this essay that he thought of himse!: 
always as a late member of this company of great navi- 
gators. They had polarized his childish imaginings, and 
in his life at sea his greatest satisfaction was the thought 
that he was making himself worthy of them. So when he 
left the sea and as a writer became absorbed in the mora! 
problems of conduct, it was natural for him to create a 
world whose touchstone of values was that group of nex 
essary qualities which had sustained his famous predeces 
sors. In a couple of dozen or more volumes he projected 
life as an obscure voyage in the face of spectacular dis 
aster, without assurance of any goal, but capable of being 
lit.by the double inspiration of professional devotion and 
heroic endurance. The account of how he became initiated 
into this heroic world is told in the first of these essays 
with delightful charm and disarming humility. 

The rest of the volume is made up for the most part 
of brief sketches of reminiscence and a few articles oi 
acute, reasoned literary criticism. There is the familiar 
preface to Mr. Thomas Beer’s Stephen Crane, an impres- 
sionistic account of a sympathetic, shy friendship. There 
is an affectionate tribute to the Torrens, the only pas- 
senger ship on which Conrad sailed. He loved her for 
her long faithfulness in serving the purpose for which she 
had been built. “The way that ship had of letting big 
seas slip under her did one’s heart good to watch.” Cap- 
tain Cook himself could not have shown greater loyalty 
to his profession. The Unlighted Coast and The Dover 
Patrol, written after the War, celebrate the silent endur- 
ance of the men who kept the English Channel open: a 
job more continuously dangerous and less rewarded than 
any in France. Conrad warmed to the sight of unwaver- 
ing seamanship through eighteen months of dark, nerve- 
straining nights, relieved at the last by ten minutes of 
obscure combat. There is a Memorandum he drew up 
in 1919 for the plan of fitting out a training ship for 
Merchant Service officers in Liverpool. Every suggestion 
in it shows his desire that the new cadets should not only 
learn their duties, but should keep alive the old tradition 
of affectionate. loyalty. Conrad himself, as one of the 
“officers brought up in strenuous Indiamen and famous 
wool clippers,” had inherited it from the navigators of 
an earlier day. He hoped it would not die. 

Each of these essays is written with an unconquerable 
respect for accuracy, and with none of its belligerency. 
They range from intimate talk to a complete declaration of 
faith; and casual or significant, they are unified in the light 
of Conrad’s distinctive vision of life. 

LawreENce S. Morris. 
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The Paris That’s Not in the 
Guide Books ~~ 


By Basil Woon 
The Paris of cafes, bars and sports — the 
Paris of LeTellier — the Paris of Ganna 
Walska—the Paris of the Parisians and the 
Paris of the world’s Smart Set. A book of 
intimate gossip about the rich and the reck- 
less, the noted and the notorious. ($2.00) 


The Book of Wine 
By P. Morton Shand 

Mr. Shand is an experienced and recognized 
authority on all that pertains to Wine, its 
history, properties, vintages, topography, vir- 
tues, vices and blessings. ($4.50) 


The Riddle of the Earth 


By Appian Way 

It is surprising that otherwise well-informed 
people accept without question the idea that 
a volcano is thrown up from the earth's in- 
terior. The author thinks otherwise, and 
opens a fascinating realm of speculation in 
relation to meteors and volcanoes. ($2.50) 


The Pomps of Satan 


By Edgar Saltus 
Satan’s pomps are varied. The author ex- 
poses his whims, his ideas, images the past, 
forecasts the future and deplores the pres- 
ent. A book replete with grace and gra- 
ciousness, full of a delicate charm. ($2.00) 


The Fringe of London 

By Gordon S. Maxwell 

Being intimate ventures and adventures in 
Kent, Essex, Middlesex, and Herts, the 
counties that fringe the City of London. 
Beautifully illustrated. ($2.50) 






































Happiness in Marriage 

By Margaret Sanger 

A book of simple wisdom embellished with 
tracings of the soul. It enlightens life in 
and out of marriage. Margaret Sanger is 


internationally known through her writings 
and lectures on Birth Control work. ($2.00) 
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International Indebtedness 


The Inter-Ally Debts and the United States. New Yor}: 
The National Industrial Conference Board. 290 pages. $3. 


OR several years to come, books purporting to cover 

aspects of inter-governmental indebtedness arising out 
of the War are likely to arouse many more questions than 
they settle. This is, of course, a natural result of the fact 
that no technique has yet been worked out for dealiny 
with these inter-governmental debts as a set formula, dis. 
tinct in the minds of economists and students of pub! 
affairs. No extensive amount of first-hand literature |. 
yet grown up with regard to the debts. Two or three 
publications in the United States, of which the one pres. 
ently under consideration is by far the best, have essaye. 
the task of assembling and analyzing all the data relevant 
to the economic significance of the debts or, more exact! 
of any machinery designed to bring about their liquidation. 
Despite the enormous importance of the issues bound up 
in the question of the debts, not one of the official per- 
sonages concerned with the matter or with any of 
aspects has undertaken voluntarily, so far as the reviewer 
is aware, to set forth in an official record how they arose 
and what formal reasoning underlay the public po’: 
framed in connection with them in the last eight years. ‘lo 
be sure, a former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury has 
illuminated, in an article published last year, some of t! 
procedural steps taken in connection with the incurring 
of the obligations to our Treasury by the powers allic: 
against Central Europe. In Europe, beyond articles 
French, British and Italian reviews (an excellent bib! 
ography of which is to be found in the Weltwirtschaftlic|ies 
Archiv for January, 1926) no important contribution has 
been made, except the notable book of Dr. Wilhelm Maut 
ner, Die Verschuldung Europas, published in Frankfort 1: 
1923. When it is recalled how vast a literature grew \ 
around the Kriegsschuldfrage, even in-the early days 
the War, it is an interesting commentary upon the extent 
of public appreciation of the nature of the inter-gover: 
mental indebtedness that so little of lasting value should 
have been put into print down to the present time. 

The study published by the National Industrial C: 
ference Board in 1925 was submitted as a preliminan 
volume; and it is reported that the subject is to be cx- 
amined at greater length in a second volume.to be pub 
lished in the current year. In the work under revicw 
there are nine chapters of which the first and last arc 
respectively, general introduction and résumé of conc! 
sions; and the text is fortified by some forty tables—some 
possessing considerable originality of presentation—and 
more than a dozen charts. The authors, a group of ec 
omists for the most part on the staff of the Conference 
Board, at the very beginning disclaim any intention to 
permit the political aspects of the question to enter their 
discussion. They then proceed to analyze the debts, chic'ly 
from the point of view of the United States, first as to 
the assets and liabilities of the governments involved, then 
as to the real value of the debts both when contracted 
and at the time the study was made, and thirdly, as to 
the composition of the goods or services for which the 
debts were contracted. They make it clear that they wil! 
not try to show whether these debts differ essentially from 
commercial transactions. 

In their third chapter, the authors analyze the incidence 
of taxation in the creditor and debtor countries, and com- 
pare the hypothetical burdens of the taxpayers in all the 
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countries concerned if this, that, or some other basis of 
repayment were adopted. The chapter concludes with ob- 
servations calculated to give the impression that if all the 
debts to this country were to be funded on the same scale 
as that of Great Britain, the taxpayers of the United States 
“as a whole might secure relief of slightly less than 5 per- 
cent, or $3.50 per capita,” while on the other hand, Ossa 
would be piled upon Pelion so far as the tax burdens of 
the debtors were concerned. 

The volume contains a lengthy survey of the effects of 
international payments in the past, from which the re- 
viewer turns with the impression that since so much space 
was reserved for the topic, a more complete investigation 
might have been given to the examples selected, and per- 
haps to other cases of the sort. The conclusions are clearly 
sct forth, among the most interesting being that “net trans- 
fers of capital are ultimately received primarily in the form 
of an excess of commodity imports over commodity ex- 
ports,” and that they “are made by the paying country 
directly or indirectly, chiefly through the commodity bal- 
ance of trade through an excess of exports over imports.” 
The level of prices in the receiving country is forced to 
rise above the levels prevailing in other countries; “export 
prices fall relative to domestic prices” (in consequence of 
business expansion) “and import prices fall relative to 
both,” imports being stimulated, and exports relatively 
checked. 

The application of the abstract conclusions to the eco- 
nomic situation of the United States furnishes subject mat- 
ter for some four chapters, interspersed with a number of 
acute and stimulating observations. It is pointed out that 
“the United States has reached a turning point in the in- 
ternational economic career which she has pursued in the 
last fifty years.” We are certain, if the factors now oper- 
ating remain in the same ratio, to become “definitely a 
creditor nation,” and our imports must in time exceed 
our exports. This conclusion, too, is the dominant note 
of the chapter of final summary, but it is presented in a 
guarded and temperate fashion. The “crucial question in 
the debt problem” is declared to be the “shifting of in- 
dustrial emphasis in the creditor and debtor nations.’ But 
reservations of considerable breadth are made, and the 
language employed is that of men sufficiently impressed by 
the complexity of the forces involved and the remote and 
subtle consequences of their operation. 

Intensive labor was evidently directed to the organiza- 
tion of this report, and commendable care was shown in 
the selection of material. It might have made control of 
some of the factual data easier if there were more frequent 
indications of the sources; but so far as the reviewer has 
been able to check it up, the statistical material is accurate. 

It is to be hoped that the supplementary study contem- 
plated, or in progress, under the same auspices, will be even 
more guarded in tone than the preliminary monograph, 
in so far as relates to the shock-absorbing capacity of the 
future growth of the world’s industry and commerce. To 
be sure, the book is by no means saturated with the op- 
timism in this regard that is so current in the upper circles 
of finance and officialdom; but occasional phrases exceed 
the warrant of the reasonable prospect of things. If a sec- 
ond observation may fairly be made about this volume, 
it is to the effect that room might have been found for a 
more thorough exposition of the origin and economic sig- 
nificance of the wartime credits from the Treasury of the 
United States, in so far as relates to the alternatives facing 
the industry, agriculture, commerce and finance of this 
country in the winter of 1916-17. Perhaps the second 
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A History of the Future 


THE DECLINE 
OF THE 


WEST 
By OSWALD SPENGLER 


Translated with Notes 
by Charles Francis Atkinson 


CHARLES A. BEARD writes: “It is a 
magnificent challenge to the great American 
people on their way to counting houses, golf 
links, factories, corn fields, colleges and delica- 
tessens, inviting them to pause a moment and 
reflect on the nature and destiny of culture, 
namely, all noble forms of human expression. 
The book has made a furore in Germany, and 
anyone who wants to know about the currents 
of opinion now raging in that country must 
read it. Its deep-thrusting wisdom, its high- 
spurting illumination, its devastating Socratic 
questions and its fine Prussian scorn of class- 
room psychologists and cloistered philosophers 
make it a call to debate that cannot be ignored 
or cried down. All the people who put Wells’ 
book for adolescents on their center tables had 
better tune up their muscles to lift something 


real.” 


“Others before Spengler have noticed that 
cultures grow, mature, and die, but none before 
has developed the conception so systematically, 
or grasped it with such amazing thoroughness, 
or seen so many implications, or brought such 
staggering erudition to the task. His style, 
with its vigor, penetration, richness, epigram- 
matic touch, peculiar use of italics, and occa- 
sionally in its mysticism, is strongly reminiscent 
of that of Nietzsche."—New York Sun. 


SECOND LARGE PRINTING 


$6.00 al all bookstores 


ALFRED dA. KNOPF 
NEW YORK 730 FIFTH AVENUE 


In Canada from The Macmillan Co., of Canada, Ltd., 
St. Martin's House, Toronto 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION 
OF WOODROW WILSON 


by James Kerney 


A swiftly moving, vivid, keen and under- 
standing story of Big Politics. A wonderful 
source book of current history, and a bril- 
liant contribution to biography. 

“A vivid book, ... unlike any other story, 
-.+ rises to the intensity of drama.” Allen 
Sinclair Wills in N. Y. Times Book Review. 
Illustrated with photos and facsimile letters 
of Wilson, House, Bryan, Page, Pershing, 
etc. $4.00 


INTERNATIONAL 
ANARCHY 


by G. Lowes Dickinson 


This outstanding historical scholar has 
written with all the vitality of his terse and 
moving style the final history of Europe 
from 1904 to 1914, analyzing the sources and 
causes of the war and interpreting the pos- 
sible bases of future wars. $3.50 


MEMOIRS OF HALIDE EDIB 


Halidé Edib, Turkey’s great woman lead- 
er, first Turkish Minister of Education, first 
woman to discard the veil, outstanding poet 
and novelist, veteran of Kemal’s army, tells 
the story of her life. Her achievements have 
been manifold and amazing. Her dramatic 
career makes a truly magnificent autobio- 
graphy. Illustrated. $4.00 


CITY OF THE 
SACRED WELL 


by T. A. Willard 

A recital of thirty years’ adventuring in 
the Yucatan jungles, unearthing the lost 
treasures of the ancient Mayan civilization, 
proudest, richest, most intelligent and most 
unfathomable civilization on this continent. 
A dramatic and wonder-rousing story. I- 
lustrated $4.00 


ON THE MANDARIN ROAD 


by Roland Dorgeles 


A charming chronicle of wanderings 
through French Indo-China, exotic, sen- 
suous and ancient magical land, told by a 
keen and witty Frenchman with a taste for 
the spice of life. Illustrated. $3.00 


THE VENTURE BOOK 


by Elinor Mordaunt 
A true narrative of solitary adventuring 
through the lesser known isles of the South 
Seas. Illustrated. $3.50 
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volume of the National Industrial Conference Board will 
provide a helpful discussion of this point. Indeed, the 
absence of definite conclusions throughout the study em- 
Phasizes the likelihood that the second monograph on the 
subject will contain the more important contribution of 
the Board to this discussion. 

E. A. &. 


Unhuman Humans 


Almost Human, by Robert M. Yerkes. New York: The 
Century Company. 278 pages. $3. 

The Mentality of Apes, by Wolfgang Kéhler. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 342 pages. $4.50. 


M* alone of the order of Primates calls himsel; 
human ; the other Primates are his next-of-kin, and 
the Simiide or Anthropoid Apes are so human it hurts. 
Just how much more human a chimpanzee or a gorilla 
could become is as yet an unsolved problem, for no ap: 
has yet had its behavior conditioned exclusively in a human 
family. Anyone who can read Almost Human without 
having his pride shocked and his conceit jarred is mor: 
than human: he is a dangerous Fundamentalist and should 
be kept under surveillance. And yet nothing was furthe: 
from Professor Yerkes’s intention, presumably, than to 
write a story on human evolution or a sermon on human 
stupidity. 

Almost Human is not a textbook on monkey and ape 
morphology or psychology, nor claims to be; it is a fasci- 
nating and sympathetic account of the author’s observa- 
tions on Sefiora Abreu’s unique colony of Primates at 
Havana. A chapter on the personality of the remarkable 
woman who established and nurtures this unique colon) 
and a chapter on Primates in general furnish an appro 
priate introduction to the most intimate description of the 
family life of the Apes that has ever been written. Chap- 
ters on the care of captive Primates and the secret of suc- 
cess in breeding them will be valuable to all Primate own- 
ers and keepers and should be suggestive to those who are 
curious as to why Man, the Greatest Ape, is not more 
humane after a hundred thousand years’ advantage of the 
merely Great Apes. The last chapter will probably be 
over the heads of the morons, but should stimulate think- 
ing among grown-ups. 

The hard-boiled psychologist may resent both Sefiora 
Abreu’s and Professor Yerkes’s anthropomorphizing of ape 
behavior. Nor is the reviewer quite prepared, e.g., for 
an orang-utan which “though friendly enough” is “some- 
what mongolian in his social attitude and remains unob- 
trusively noncommittal or distrustful.” Nor is he con 
vinced from Sefiora Abreu’s “vision of death” story of 
the death-bed behavior of one of her pets that the chim- 
panzee has a soul. The Sefiora evidently believes in ghost: 
—as no doubt do some of those who will read Almost 


. Human. That story may block their acceptance of the 


chimpanzee as a blood relative. They might be willing 
to admit that man’s body “evolved,” but that his soul 
also evolved. . . . That is going too far! 

The main thing is to get more humans acquainted with 
the fundamental facts of Man’s genetic behavior. Almost 
Human should break the ice. 

Doctor Kohler’s The Mentality of Apes cannot become 
popular because it was written for experts, was translated 
by an amateur, and appears in that ponderous, often stupid, 
and generally unscientific International Library of Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Scientific Method. I venture the 
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prediction that Kéhler’s book will outlive any one of the 
Library's two dozen volumes already in print, and I ven- 
ture the opinion that it contains more “science” than the 
other twenty-four volumes combined. It is a unique record 
of the unique experience of a distinguished scholar who 
spent six years at the Anthropoid Station in Teneriffe. 
It is worth all the theorizing ever written as to what 
must have been the nature of our ancestors who took the 
first steps in human culture. It is an extraordinarily im- 
portant book for anyone interested in the genesis of human 
behavior. 

There are eight chapters, a conclusion, and an appendix 
of sixty pages on the “psychology of the chimpanzees.” 
This appendix is of absorbing interest and alone is worth 
the price of the volume. These chimpanzees are not merely 
“almost human”; they often seem so human that the mar- 
vel is not that one family of Primates became human, but 
that chimpanzees themselves remain chimpanzees. 

Again and again one asks what is the real difference be- 
tween chimpanzees and human beings: why did Man cease 
to be an ape, why did he alone of the apes become human? 
Was it because he so organized his verbalized behavior 
that he duplicated the world he could manipulate with 
his hands and special sense organs in words which he 
could take to bed with him? Presumably, and yet the 
chimpanzees have “so many phonetic elements which are 
also common to human languages that their lack of artic- 
ulate speech cannot be ascribed to secondary (glossolabial ) 
limitations.” They do have a language of a kind and among 
themselves “understand perfectly ‘what is the matter,’ on 
almost every occasion.” Kéhler contrasts the psychologists’ 
theoretical helplessness to understand their language with 
their own “sure and clear mutual comprehension.” 

Their emotional register is also much greater than that 
of average human beings—and much of it-comprchensible 
to the observer: “for example, rage, terror, despair, grief, 
pleading, desire, playfulness and pleasure.” One discovers 
no innate reason why their language remains subjective and 
never designates or describes objects. And that step pre- 
sumably was fundamental in the building of human culture. 

Chimpanzee social behavior is even more remarkably hu- 
man: “It is hardly an exaggeration to say that a chim- 
panzee kept in solitude is not a real chimpanzee at all.” 
With them, as with us, an “outsider” is an outsider and 
treated with suspicion. The social group is made up of 
those “used to each other.” They throw stones at new- 
comers. A single cry of anger is enough for “a wave of 
fury to go through the troop; from all sides they hurry 
to the joint attack. In the sudden transfer of the cry of 
fury to all the animals, whereby they seem to incite one 
another to ever more violent raving, there is demoniac 
strength, coming, surely, from the very roots of their or- 
ganism.” 

K@ohler’s description of an ape’s reaction to a hand-mirror 
quite fits the behavior of a Papuan in the interior of New 
Guinea to whom I handed a small mirror. 

Throughout the volume one gets the impression of the 
boundless curiosity and tireless energy of the apes, and of 
a proclivity to play with things and with each other which 
so resembles that of children as to be quite human. And 
that is what they are: curious, quaint, lovable, ingenious, 
emotional children. They love to do things for the sheer 
love of it—to fish for ants in cracks in the wall with wet 
straws, to dip bread in the water bucket and let it drip 
into their outstretched lip, to climb up on boxes, to climb 
to the top of poles before the poles fall over, to splice short 
bamboo rods into a rod long enough to draw in bananas, 
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A List Worth Checking 


Biography 


Madame de Pompadour 
By Marcelle Tinayre 


The New York Times says that this biography, in “the 





extraordinarily satisfying translation of Ethel Colburn 
Mayne,” is “written with so much verve and charm as 
to deserve the accolade of literature $3.50 
Peary 
** J 
By Fitzhugh Green 
Commander Green, one of the men who knew Peary 
best, has infused this record of a great man and a 


great career with extraordinary vitality. South and 
north of the Arctic Circle Peary’s story was a gripping 
one. Illustrated, $6.00 


The Women of the Salons 
By 8. G. Tallentyre 


With wit and grace the author recreates a vanished 
society and draws the portraits of the brilliant Salon- 
ieres. Illustrated, $3.75 


Some American Ladies 


By Meade Minnigerode 
Biographical studies of Martha Washington, Abigail 
Adams, Elizabeth Munroe, Louisa Adams, Rachel Jack- 
son and Peggy Eaton. Illustrated, $3.50 


Travel and Exploration 





Digging for Lost African Gods 

By Count Byron Khun de Prorok 
A fascinating account of the author's archzological 
achievements on the site of ancient Carthage, in Tun- 
isia, and through the Sahara. Illustrated, $6.00 


Black Haiti 
By Blair Niles 
In this volume the little Black Republic of Haiti comes 


to life; slaves, emperors, and kings act out their dra- 
matic stories. Illustrated, $3.50 


Science 


The New Natural History 

By Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 
The editor of the famous Outline of Science is sole 
author of this new and fascinating work, which will be 
complete in three volumes, with about 2,000 illustra- 
tions, First volume now ready. Each volume $6.00 


The Gospel of Evolution 

By Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 
Of this universally interesting and important subject, 
the great naturalist has written with the sobriety of a 
scientist and the liveliness of a novelist. This is a book 
you should not miss. $2.00 

Mind and Matter 

By C. E. M. Joad 
In simple English the author discusses the nature of 


mind and matter and the relationship between them. 
$2.00 





Fiction 





Simonetta Perkins 

By L. P. Hartley 
A brilliant sophisticated tale of a chasté daughter of 
old Boston who becomes enamored of a Venetian gondo- 
lier, Akin in spirit to Zuleika Dobson. $2.00 

Man Alone 

By George Agnew Chamberlain 
The romance of a giant among men, who was obsessed 
by the belief that all women are rotten at the core, 


$2.00 
For sale at all booksellers or at the Putnam 
Store, 2 West 45th Street, New York 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York London 
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6 dag again 


as a French 
writer produced 
the unusual in bi- 
ographies— 


Franz Liszt 


(L’Homme d'Amour) 
By GUY DE POURTALES 


With charming grace and superb skill, Guy de 
Pourtalés recreates the life of the great vir- 
tuoso, in whose story an unusual group of 
fascinating ladies were successive heroines. Many 
famous people figure in the narrative. This bi- 
ography is duplicating in France the amazing 
success of M. Maurois’ “Ariel” and a hundred 
thousand copies already have been sold. To 
American readers it is now offered in a splen- 
did translation by Eleanor Stimson Brooks. If 
you enjoyed “Ariel” and “Glorious Apollo,” 
you will not want to miss “Franz Liszt.” $2.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
































Progressive Education 


A quarterly review of the newer tendencies in education 
for fathers, mothers, teachers and friends of children. 


GERTRUDE HARTMAN, Editor. 
Published by 
THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 
10 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 


Specially interesting contributions on the newer edu- 
— will be found in the following issues still avail- 
able: 

The Special Art Number—richly illustrated in both 
color and black and white, with authoritative 
articles by teachers who are developing the new 
art with children .._..... $1.00 

The Social Studies Number—containing the fol- 


lowing: } ‘ 
What is Education for Citizenship—Sylvester But- 


ler. 
The Social Sciences in the Education of Women— 
Chase Going Woodhouse 
The City as Y* Social Laboratory—Frank A. Rex- 
ford and many other articles —.W................... $ .50 
The Education and International Understanding is- 
sue containing contributions by Edward Yeomans, 
Beatrice M. Hinkle, Harry A. Crees and 
others -50 
Reprints of earlier issues on the following mm Bees 
may be had at 25 cents: 
Individual Instruction; The Project as an Edu- 
cational Instrument; New Education in Europe; 
Pre-School Education; The New Child Study. 
The latter are invaluable to professors of education 
for class work. 
Membership dues of $2.00 entitle you to full privileges and 
four issues of the magazine beginning with the Art num- 
ber. Send for further information. 
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to throw stones, to beat on tin cans with sticks, to whine 
and wheedle and beg and coax their keepers for daintics 


. or for affection, to raise the Old Harry, to act like ch 


dren who have not yet learned to act unnaturally. 
Chimpanzees after all are only cousins on a collater.! 
line. In many ways the gorillas are much more human. 
But we know so little about them! Why cannot we have 
an account of their capacity to behave like untutored hu- 


man beings? 
Gerorce A. Dorsey. 


An American Tragedy 


The Letters of Bret Harte; Assembled and edited }, 
Geoffrey Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Cov: 
pany. 515 pages. $5. 


HESE letters are in effect an autobiography, and a 

dismal autobiography they make. The first letter 
dated 1866 and the last 1902, three months before Hart: 
death. They thus cover his entire life: California, Easte: 
United States ; Crefield, Germany ; Glasgow, Scotland ; an: 
London, England. The recurring notes are two, ill heal: 
and money. Money was Bret Harte’s burden and his obs: 
sion. In good health or bad he worked because he had 
have money. Year after year he slaved away, seeking 
financial independence which was never to be achieved. H 
literary hopes fluctuated in proportion t» his income. H 
wrote for money to support his family, for money to g:' 
rest and recover his health, He was drawn East by t! 
prospect of money; he gave lectures in the hope of makin, 
money; he entered the consular service to get a steady i: 
come—money; and he stayed in England for those ma: 
years because he could make more money there than 
America. He made innumerable experiments at playwri' 
ing in the hope of getting money. Of a play Sue produc: 
in New York City he wrote to his wife (October |! 
1896): “You understand that I don’t care for criticism 
that I am quite content if the papers abuse the play « 
long as the audience like it, and the thing pays.” Th 
years of separation from his wife were, of course, partial! 
due to incompatibility, but also caused by his money dif 
culties. Writing to his wife from London the year afte: 
he left the consular service (1886) he said: 


It is simply a question of money, and I scarcel) 
dare to confess to you how, as I grow older, and m 
best days are behind me, that assumes a paramoun' 
importance. . . . If I could even have the three thou 
sand dollars which I send you now, assured to m: 
I should not hesitate to return to America. 


Bret Harte’s tragedy was a tragedy of money. If he had 
had better health it would have been a longer traged) 
but not a pleasanter. 

What would have happened to him had his English ani 
European vogue not outlasted his American popularity i: 
hard to say. He never ceased to resent the fact that th: 
Americans tired of him first. “ ... much as I love m) 
own country—it does not love me sufficiently to enabl: 
me to support myself there by my pen!” Nevertheless h« 
remained to the end patriotic, and affected a distaste for 
Henry James and James Russell Lowell, whom he con- 
sidered sycophantic in their attitude toward the English. 
Yet Harte was a thoroughly deracinated person. He struck 
no roots. And his stories were equally rootless. The super 
ficial glamor of his California work gave him a temporar) 
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popularity. Though, as his biographer Merwin is so in- 
dustrious in proving, each detail and plot may exactly 
correspond with a known fact or situation, he nevertheless 
failed to render with any accuracy the ethos of the situation, 
which was what made it fundamentally peculiar. Conse- 
quently Josiah Royce very rightly complained of the “intol- 
erable romanticism of Bret Harte.” It matters not at all 
that the details are correct, if the spirit be wrongly ren- 
dered, when one is seeking to portray a peculiar social 
situation such as the California of mining times. Like so 
many others of his generation, Harte had a false literary 
philosophy. He and they thought literature was something 
fine, apart and pleasantly idealistic. What pathetic wreck- 
age their work is now—the work of Stedman, Stoddard, 
Aldrich! That Harte was one of the group may be pret- 
tily illustrated by comparing his stories and those of Ald- 
rich. Both writers wrote carefully and planned neatly, and 
both were graceful—and hollow. How hollow Harte was 
may be judged from the total lack of intellectual interests 
betrayed in these letters. Literarily he was a burner of 
straw. 

It is ironic, then, that Harte was a victim of as cruel 
an economic tragedy as any in American literary history. 
And what devastating irony it is that the gloomy, sordid 
story is spread before the whole world. 

C. Hartiey GRatTTAn. 
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Out of the Rock. i 

Josep RATNER formerly taught philosophy at the College 
of the City of New York, and is now teaching the same 
subject at Columbia University. 

E1een Power, student of public affairs, recently held the 
Kahn fellowship for travel in the Far East. | 

Pau. Weiss is an undergraduate at City College, and a 
contributor to The Monist. 

C. E. Ayres has been professor of Philosophy at Amherst || 
and Reed Colleges, and a member of the staff of the 
New Republic. 

Henry Netson Wieman, Ph.D., professor at Occidental || 
College, is the author of Religious Experience and 
Scientific Method. 

Harotp J. Laski, professor at the University of London, is || 
the author of Authority in the Modern State, and other 
books on political subjects. i 

| ArtTuur H. Ruccies, M. D., is Superintendent of the Butler | 

Hospital in Providence and Iecturer in Psychiatry in 

i} the Yale Medical School. 

_ Lawrence S. Morris has contributed sketches, stories and || 

articles to the Freeman and Scribner's Magazine. 

| Georce A. Dorsey, formerly Curator of Anthropology at 

the Field Museum of Natural History, is the author of 

Why We Behave Like Human Beings. 
C. HartLey GratTTan, reviewer and critic, contributes liter- 
ary and political articles to the magazines. 
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HERMAN BERNSTEIN 
Have we found it? 


Are we on it? 


The result of intimate talks with the leaders 
of the world on the most vital problems of 


the day: 


Herbert Hoover, Senator Borah, Owen D. 

Young, Lord Balfour, 

Paul Painlevé, Romain Rolland, Christian 

Rakovsky, Leonid Krassin, President 
Masaryk, and others. 


At All Bookstores, $2.50 





FRANK-MAURICE, Inc. 


Publishers 
15 West 37th Street, 


New York. 


‘The ROAD To PEACE | 


' 


Havelock Ellis, | 














A statement of the religious 
belief of a thoughtful man 


A MODERNIST 


AND HIS CREED 


EDWARD M. CHAPMAN 





Mr. Chapman is concerned with the inner spirit of 
religion rather than with its institutions, its dogmas, 
its controversies. In this series of semi-autobiogra- 
phical chapters, he gives candid expression to his 
convictions and recounts the varied personal experi- 
ences which have helped him find a Way through 
Life. His comments on the literature, ethics, art, and 
manners of the times are no less revealing than his 
discussion of the diverse phases of religious belief. 








“Mr. Chapman shows his essential genius in the 
delightful autobiographical chapter with which he 
opens his volume. This note is sustained throughout 
and leads to valuable comments on American life, 
most notable, perhaps, the interpretation of the old- 
time Puritanism of New England... . It is all sane, 
wholesome, stimulating, reassuring, rich with wisdom, 
beauty, sound principle, high idealism and fine hu- 
man feeling. To read this book is to feel a clean 
wind blowing freshly through the mind.”—Johna 
Haynes Holmes in the New York Herald-Tribune. 











HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Price, $2.50 Boston 
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The Monist Quarterly RUSSE 


for 1926 long awaited book 
Education EE 








promises an important series of articles deal- 
ing with the work of international philoso- 
Sigs . phers. The January number was devoted to 
ig the late James Ward and the following con- 

. tents will give an idea of the treatment of 
this man’s work: 


An Introduction to Philosophy.......James Ward 
Ward as « Psychologist..... coccccecG. F. Stout 
Ward’s Philosophy of Religion............W. R. Sorley 


; James Ward’s Doctrine of Experience........ 
Emmanuel Leroux 


James Ward’s Account of the Ego.............J. Laird 
Application of Ward’s Psychology to the 
: Legal Problem of Corporate Entity........ 


Good Life 
H. C. Dowdall 


; James Ward’s Critique of Naturalism........ ERE one of the finest minds 
sccabicteseniiobadiseanabatadienl Sterling P. Lamprecht | takes up the 

Ethical Implications of Ward’s Philosophy problem of civili- 
ssistenieealianinielidictntdla tae ea Nik iiidieliatas heii ok a J. E. Turner | 


A List of the Writings of James Ward 
ie The Second Carus Mathematical Monograph, 
f ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX 
VARIABLE by David Raymond Curtiss of 
Northwestern University, is now ready. Early 


f 
7} orders will receive prompt attention. 
} Price $2.00 




















Send for complete catalog 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
a 122 South Michigan Avenue Chicage, Illinois 
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Whither Russia? Oil Imperialism 
Towards Capitalism or The International Strugyle 
. | Socialism? for Petroleum 
‘ ‘ By LEON TROTSKY By LOUIS FISCHER 
ts The famous Bolshevik lead- The inside story of the ri- 
er answers the questions valry between American 
raised throughout the world and British oil interests for 
as to Russia's future. With Russian oil. The author 
: his accustomed vigor and presents sensational dis- 
‘ brilliancy, he gives a com- closures of the diplomatic 
¢ plete account of the strides maneuvers in behalf of the e 
é which Russia is making to- Rreat oul Interests in the ? 
£ wards rebuilding its eco- effqrt to get control of the 
if es , nomic life. $1.50 oil resources of the wes oing to rave e 
BA —_——_ -00 
- By ey pay Are the Jews a Race? Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
penatice Eaten & Sy eek Mantiee payer Harper . oa gpa | —< ~~ f em _ 
many alluring Suggestions an Vivi pictures oO 
} Complete JN AT ALL BOOK STORES America and far away places including the an- 
bi omplete nouncements of a large number of Tourists Agen- 
k Catalog TERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS CO. cies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and 
+ on request 381 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK Hotels. 
ui Sailing Dates in Every I 
' AEE id BONNIE EOS SIGE ailing Dates in Every Issue 
gf CR RS ee ee iC SORES oot aaa — 
r 
<: % ? : ‘ 
is ; WE ’ RE ; For the convenience of our readers we will publish 
“ir. ? omens Any Book Reviewed oR Pf each month the sailing dates for Europe and other 
£4 vertised or mention n s issue or any other book in i i i 
. f ’ print at bookstore prices. We pay postage everywhere on ‘{ — together with the dates of special tours 
sf 4 all “ ¥ ep test service aqeuste. pA as your conveni- { SRG eruees. 
. & ence w send orders C. O. D. ur mon magazi t- 9% ; 
7 } alogue “BOOKS OF THE MONTH” sent free of charge on | Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
et 2 request. 4 will gladly furnish any information desired. 
‘ ? ne a os tw S98 Se Saree books without any > 
¢ obligation or cos nqu 8 G 
: AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE ? 
| | WeAMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE HARPERS MAGAZINE 
I 49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
i Vs 
g SPRING BOOKS, 8,000 OF THEM! 
y f ; The To choose from among them, as a poet 
ao ne Pe «ys picking four-leaf clover in 
-* e spring grass.” 
+. N LIV ERIGHT Moog 4 y+ — ae helped you 
; make your selection. Just tell ue what 
g e : BOOKSHOP you like. And if you have already made 
ae ers our choice—we have the books ready 
ae a a & West 49th Street.) for you. We have made quite a reputa- 
‘ be q New York tion for our quick and careful mail de- 
2 2 livery service. 
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A NEW RECORD 








N March 10, 1926, The New Republic 

() printed on its back cover a book adver- 

tisement which produced 30 per cent. 

more direct sales than the most spectacular suc- 
cess in the previous history of the magazine. 


The implication is too obvious—and too impor- 
tant—to be ignored. The New Republic, al- 
ways an ideal medium for the exploitation of 
good books, today represents to the publisher a 
more productive asset than ever before. 


To the advertiser who has in the past used 12 
pages a year in The New Republic, the logical 
page space for 1926 has become 15; and to others 
the same proportion applies. 


The New Republic, selling thousands of its own 
books to its own subscribers, and more thou- 
sands in 1926 than ever before, has unassailable 
first-hand evidence that its readers are book buy- 
ers in fact as well as in theory. 


Such evidence must and will act expansively 
upon the advertising schedules of all who pub- 
lish good books. 


Advertising Department 
THE NEW REPUBLIC 


421 West 21st Street 
New York City 
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Some Distinguished Spring Books from Beacon Hill 





WARRIORS IN UNDRESS 
By F. J. HUDLESTON 


The Librarian of the War Office in London proves 
that the heroes of the gun and sword were human 
after all beneath their military trappings. The 
author discourses with many a chuckle on the pri- 
vate characters of military heroes, from Wellington 
to Baron von Steuben and Garibaldi. The volume 
is beautifully printed on “Old-Style” paper, with 
wide margins, and contains 12 illustrations in 








THE PIONEERS of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION By M. ROUSTAN 


A brilliant treatise explaining the French Revolu- 
tion and its inevitability, and showing the influence 
of such men as Voltaire and Rousseau in persuading 
their generation that free inquiry was a virtue. $4.00 


THE POLITICAL 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE 


gravure. Bound in linen. 


*ASIA: A SHORT 
HISTORY 


By HERBERT HENRY 
GOWEN 


The life story of a great 
continent and its present 
and future significance to 
the Western world, com- 
pressed in scholarly fash- 
ion into a single volume. 


(Ready June 9) $3.50 


THE 
MELTING-POT 
MISTAKE 


By HENRY PRATT 
FAIRCHILD 


A stimulating study, em- 
phasizing nationality rath- 
er than race, of the effect 
immigration has had and 
will produce on the Amer- 
ican Nation—by the Pro- 


$3.50 REFORMATION 








The Third and Concluding Volume in 
Mr. Adams’ Masterly Historical Survey 
of New England 


‘NEW ENGLAND 
IN THE REPUBLIC 


1776-1850 
By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


The author of “The Founding of New 
England” (awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
the best history of 1921) and “Revolu- 
tionary New England: 1691-1776" por- 
trays the life of the people of New Eng- 
land, carrying them through the Revolu- 
tion, and the troublesome social and eco- 
nomic chaages which followed it, into the 
Union and the struggle against slavery. 


By R. H. MURRAY 
A discussion of the politi- 
cal, religious and _philo- 
sophical controversies of 
the most eventful century 
in European history—the 
century of Machiavelli, 
Luther, Calvin and Eras- 
mus. A book not only for 
students, but for all who 
are interested in religion 

and political thought. 
$4.00 


*THE HOUNDS 
OF SPRING 


By 
SYLVIA THOMPSON 


“The best selling Spring 
novel is “The Hounds of 
Spring,’ by Sylvia Thomp- 
son, a story of war and its 
aftermath in England.”— 
The Publishers’ Weekly. 


“It looks very much like 





fessor of Sociology at New With 12 illustrations from old prints and 


York University. The engravings. 
book will prove immensely 


the novel of the season.” — 
cpr New York World. Al- 





ready in its 38th thou- 





stimulating to constructive 


thought. $2.50 


THE LURE OF THE SEA: Sea Lore 

of To-day and Yesterday 

Selected by F. H. LEE 
From the vast literature dealing with the sea, the 
editor of this volume has made selectio » from the 
words of Masefield, Noyes, Kipling, Co. ad, Lu 
bock, Bone and many others. $2.00 


MAJORCA By HENRY C. SHELLEY 
With an introduction by A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 
The eventful history of this enchanted island in the 
Mediterranean combined with a faithful description 
of its manifold attractions makes this a delightful 
travel book. $3.50 


sand. $2.00 


THE GREAT VALLEY 

By MARY JOHNSTON 
The Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, from 1737 to 
the close of the French and Indian War, is the 


scene of this new romance by America’s foremost 
historical novelist. Second printing. $2.00 | 


HIGH COUNTRY: The Rockies, Yester- | 
day and Today 
By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 
The Rocky Mountains, as they were in the old min- | 
ing days and as they are now in the day of campers 
and tourists. With 12 illustrations. $2.50 


*Indicates “An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication.” 
These Books are For Sale at all Booksellers 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 


























